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TWO POPULAR 


SERIES 








The Best Five Cent Copy Books Published. 


RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 


Medium Slant Edition— Vertical Edition 
Each in Six Books. Per dozen, 60 cents 





This system is the result of special study and experience in 
the training of school children to write, and combines per- 
fectly the elements of simplicity, utility, and beauty. It con- 
tains many valuable features not possessed by any other 
series at any price, and covers in six books the work which 
in other series requires eight books. The same copies occur 
in both the Medium Slant and Vertical Editions, thus making 
the books interchangeable. In the first two books, the copies 
are repeated half way down the page, thus enabling the 
beginner to do better work. The lower books contain at- 
tractive illustrations and interesting and instructive work. 
In the higher books many practical forms are introduced. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book I, $0.40 Book I, $0.60 


These books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching 
language in elementary schools, which is at once sensible, 
practical, and modern. They teach the child how to express 
his thoughts in his own language, and do not furnish an undue 
amount of grammar and rules, They mark out the work for 
the teacher in a clearly defined manner by telling him what 
to do and when to do it. From the start lessons in 
writing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation; and picture-study, study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, and well 
graded. This series is free from the many faults found in 
other books of a similar nature. The work is not based on 
an antiquated plan, but is particularly suited to modern con- 
ditions. The books do not contain too much technical gram- 
mar, nor are they filled with what is sentimental and 
meaningless. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Ms SO EBT 








‘*Here’s the book I sought for so.’’ 
—JULIUS CAESAR, Act. 4, Scene 3. 





=) A Pencil Geography 


issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry in the 
9pm: and just enough in it to be read without any fatigue. 
t is patterned after the old school geography of forty 
years ago, in which the subject was taught by means of 
questions and answers. It gives answers to the many 
uestions which are being continually asked as to where 
the materials come from which compose the pencil, and 
also how they are put together. We think it will help 
you in your work in the school-room. i -i- : 





Question. Of what does Pencil Geography treat? Copies of this'little book sent to all teachers free of charge. 


Answer. Pencil Geography treats first of the 
materials out of which Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils are made; second, where and how these ma- 
terials are obtained; and third, the process of manu- 
facturing these materials into pencils. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Remington 


Typewriter 








Reduces expenses by 
its great capacity for 
work and small cost 


of maintenance. 








Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Bri adway, New York. 











Geom.tric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - - - ~ 30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - - » .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place © - . New York 








Catalogue Free 
S-nd for one. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 
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Will make you 
| STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. P 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 

i and nervousness, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 

centsto Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provie 

dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere ‘end to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
$51 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


Kelloge’s Denortment Records, 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect u,on the conduct ot pupils and will bean im- 
portant aid to the mauagement of any school. Itis 
equally adapted to the city,town or country school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter ‘or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during 
the day. ‘foreach such offense certain demerits sre 

ive 1, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 

avior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. 1 whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day aredetained atthe 
ciose of sc ool and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries for the day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, % cents ; ledger, 30 cents : cards with manila 

envelopes, 60 cents a hundred s 
We will send to any 
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The Carrol Producers’ Club. 


Ain Interesting Experiment in Common. 


# That our educational system is too theoretical, 
and does not bring the child into close enough 
touch with the realities of life, has long been the 
opinion of Superintendent Johnson, of the Carroll 
(Lowa) schools. Our schools; like everything else 
we possess, are a heritage from the past, and con- 
sequently based more or less on the conditions of 
the past. They have certainly been largely adapted 
to the conditions of the present as far as the teach- 
ing of any individual subject is concerned, but it 
seems doubtful whether the basis of our entire ed- 
ucational work, as carried on in existing institu- 
tions, is not molded along the lines of an industrial 
environment that has passed away, and not ac- 
cording to the surroundings into which the child 
will be thrown when he leaves the protecting 
walls of the school-house. 

However that may be Superintendent Johnson 
determined, a year ago last spring, to see what 
could be done for his Carroll boys during the 
summer. He therefore addressed a circular let- 
ter to the parents of his pupils, saying that he 
was working out a plan for a summer garden, 
where the boys might learn to raise all manner of 
useful vegetables, and asking, if the idea met with 
their approval, for their co-operation and advice. 

_The response, from parents in all sections of so- 
ciety, was unanimous and hearty. They cordially 
wished Mr. Johnson success, altho probably with 
— unexpressed doubts of the feasibility of the 

an. 

On April 6 there was organized among theschool 
boys of Carroll what is known as ‘‘ The Producer’s 
Club,”’ the ages of its members ranging from six 
to thirteen years. The club numbered about two 
hundred members. 

A large plot of ground was secured near one of 
the city’s hospitals, a piece of ground which had 
for years been given over to tin cans and the con- 
tents of ash barrels, for the especial behoof of the 
convalescents at the hospital, whose windows gave 
— an uninterrupted view of this cheerful pros- 
pect. 

To clear this waste place of its unsightly encum- 
brances was the first task, and to that work the 
Producer’s Club bent its energies with right good 
will. It seemed a fine piece of sport, and as the 
end was easily within reach, it did not promise to 
be fatiguing. So the piles of refuse were carted 
away in wheelbarrows, and in a very short time 
the ground was ready for the productive energies 
of the club members. 

_In three days all was ready for the first opera- 
tions, and the boys, under the superintendent’s 
paternal but not too exacting guidance, planted 
three beds of radishes and one large bed of onions, 
and made ready a considerable space for the plant- 
ing of potatoes. 

The tongues of the boys were as active as their 
hands, of course, whenever the nature of their 
work permitted them to talk, and the superinten- 





dent, encouraging the general conversation, took 
advantage of it to introduce subjects he wished 
the boys to consider, and which could be thus 
started in an informal way, entirely free from the 
restrictive influences of authority. Thus when an 
eager discussion was being carried on in regard to 
the sale of their vegetables, and the probabie pro- 
fits therefrom, Mr. Johnson was able quietly to 
introduce the idea that individual bank accounts 
were the usual accompaniment ot business enter- 
prise, and that it would be a businesslike and aig- 
nified thing if the boys would save up a few dol- 
lars, and start regular accounts with some Carroll 
bank, as the large merchants and corporations did. 
The boy is not living who would not be delighted 
at such a suggestion, presented in such a way, and 
it will be seen how tnis suggestion, carefully but 
casually dropped, produced’ results taat are most 
gratifying. 

Some one naturally asked why such an unattrac- 
tive lot had been chosen for the gardening, and 
why the individual plots which about this time 
were assigned to a number of boys, always seemed 
to be the ones that looked the worst. This gave 
the superintendent an opportunity to introduce, in 
an entirely undidactic manner, the idea of civic 
beautification. To render a city magnificent and 
harmoniously artistic demanded wealth in its in- 
habitants, and an architectural genius which 
might not be at the disposal of the people. It was 
also often rendered impossible by an unfavorable 
location, and by the impossibility of reconciling 
conflicting individual interests. But if the people 
set about it with real interest any city, however 
badly placed and devoid of wealth could be made 
attractive. If lawns are well kept, shade trees 
planted and trimmed, back yards and alleyways 
kept clean and sightly, and an effort made to grow 
flowers and shrubs in all the places where flowers 
could be made to grow, the city would soon become 
= beautiful that its fame would spread thruout the 

nion. 

The average boy is active. The love of contem- 
plation, if it arrives at all, generally does not ap- 

until later years. To do something is ever 
his chief delight, and by a deep-seated impulse of 
the human race, to produce is the most engrossing 
of pursuits. To be able to count up in imagination 
the things which in the future will be grown, and 
then to see those things appear, and to count them 
in reality when they have appeared, is to the young 
boy a fascination bred in his bones, which habit 
has not yet dulled. This tendency was easily 
turned into the direction of beautifying the city. 
It was not necessary to attempt to fill the boys’ 
minds with theories of clean alleys and esthetic 
front yards. To instil into them the passion for 
cleaning up and making things grow was all that 
was necessary. The Civic Club of Carroll had 
been resolving about these things for years. The 
boys of Carroll did them. 
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Discussions were also most animated, both on the 
working ground and at the indoors meetings of the 
club, on the best ways of planting potatoes and other 
vegetables, on how to take the best care of these 
eatables, and on other topics, as the newspapers 
would say, “‘of general agricultural interest.’’ 
And occasionally, without any special provision on 


anybody’s part, the talk would dip into deeper - 


questions of nature’s operations, as to how the 
seeds germinated, the effects of temperature and 
moisture, and other operations of great laws, 
which were either considered stupid in the class- 
room or altogether misunderstood, but which, when 
they were felt to have a vital connection with 
what the boys were doing, acquired an interest 
which rendered their appreciation easy. 

By the middle of April, the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools had become interested in this work, and 
to stimulate the boys, and also to produce an ef- 
fect upon the general appearance of the city, 
first, second, and third prizes of small amounts 
were offered for the best vegetable garden, the 
most artistic back yard, the best collection of 
potted plants, the most artistic flower bed, and 
the best kept lawn. In the last case five prizes 
of each degree were offered, as were four each 
in the competition for artistic flower beds, in or- 
der to widen the interest in that contest. The 
result can easily be anticipated. A number of 
children received prizes, but the unsuccessful 
candidates had also received a prize in the result 
upon themselves of their work, and from both 
prize-decorated and unprize-decorated lawn and 
flower bed Carroll received beauty and health. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recently recorded that no 
less an institution than the municipality of Paris 
had last summer adopted a similar plan for im- 
proving the already great beauty of the French 
capital. 

At the beginning of May corn was planted, a 
crop which attracted especial interest among the 
boys, as its growth is so palpable to the eye. 
When the silken ears began to form the boys 
were naturally delighted. 

The garden soon began to produce an effect upon 
the outside life of the members of the club. It is 
to the busy man that everyone brings new bur- 
dens, and so boys who had never before had time 
for anything useful, now not only attended to their 
garden, but, being bitten by the spirit of accumu- 
lation, began to seek other means of utilizing their 
time valuably. Several secured positions for tak- 
ing care of the lawns attached to handsome resi- 
dences, others sought opportunities of selling news- 
papers, keeping bootblack stands, and attending 
to business offices. One boy reported that he was 
the owner of several broods of chickens, and was 
going into the poultry business. 

By the end of May some of the radishes and 
onions planted early in the previous month had ar- 
rived at a marketable condition. On the twenty- 
seventh the garden sold forty-six dozen radishes 
and forty-five dozen onions. A new interest, if 
possible, seemed added to their operations in the 
boys’ minds after this successful business ven- 
ture. 

The warm weather of June did not seem to di- 
minish the ardor of the boys. The superintendent 
constantly received suggestions on gardening from 
the members of the club, who evidently thought a 
good deal on the subject when at home, and talked 
over among themselves the best way to make vege- 
tables grow. Some of these suggestions were 
really valuable, as the superintendent himself was 
hardly more than an amateur. It is doubtful 
whether there should be classed among the valu- 
able suggestions the at least ingenious theory of 
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one young gentleman, that in a dry summer it 
would be possible to grow potatoes by planting 
alongside of them a row of onions, the close prox- 
imity of the onions bringing tears to the eyes of 
the potatoes, and thereby effecting the desired ir- 
rigation. 

In July the mercantile aspect of the garden 
became an almost daily feature. Potatoes, and 
the other vegetables in season, were sold to the 
families of the young gardeners, and to the pro- 
vision stores. The corn was now being energeti- 
cally hoed, and on the 24th of the month, to their 
great delight, it was in such fine condition that 
fifty dozen ears were sold. 

Early in the season a business man of Cgzroll, 
attracted by the story of the garden, had sent the 
Producers’ Club a letter of good wishes and a 
draft for five dollars. Theclub, thru its secretary, 
replied with thanks for the words of approval, 
but requested to be allowed to return the money, 
as one of the chief aims of the club was to be in- 
dependent. But when the vegetables were grown 
the club would be very glad to accept the five dol- 
lars in return for a proper quantity of the garden’s 
produce. 

Mr. J. R. Whitney, another prominent business 
man of the city, extended to the club an invitation 
to a picnic, which was joyfully and unanimously 
accepted. The picnic day was a great success, the 
conduct of the boys being all that could be desired. 
The young gardeners seemed to enjoy themselves 
greatly, for besides the games and frolicing, the 
real program was something as follows, reminding 
one of an ocean liner: 10.30 a light lunch, 11 A. M. 
another light lunch, 11.30 lunch, 12 the noon lunch, 
1.30 an afternoon lunch. From two on followed a 
series of bathings, and the fact that at four o’clock 
nature provided a bath not down on the boys’ 
schedule of events did not seem to interfere at all 
with the merriment of the occasion. 

August 5 was a notable day in the history of the 
garden. The superintendent had received many 
letters of commendation of the work carried on, 
and several newspapers had published accounts of 
it, and the boys had enjoyed reading the letters 
and newspaper accounts. But on the day men- 
tioned Hon. William J. Bryan visited the garden 
and strongly endorsed it. The garden’s workers 
had the privilege of meeting one of the prominent 
figures in contemporary American history, and 
Mr. Bryan, with his cordiality and keen interest in 
the young, easily conquered the boys’ hearts. 

The first week in September, the regular school 
session began. All the garden boys were present 
and seemed to take up their ordinary lessons with 
more than their usual vim. By the firstof Novem- 
the corn had all been gathered and sold, and the 
dividends of the garden divided among the boys, 
pro rata according tothe number of hours they 
had worked in the garden, a record of which had 
been carefully kept by the secretary. 

By this time the conversation on bank accounts, 
held early in the season, began to bear fruit. At 
present fifty of the Carroll school children have in- 
dividual bank accounts. The ages of the pupils 
range from seven to sixteen, and their accounts 
are from one dollar to one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. Numbers of these fifty have deposits of sixty, 
seventy, and eighty dollars apiece. The visits to 
the candy and gum shops are not as frequent as 
formerly, and something has been done at Carroll 
to correct the tendency of American boys and girls 
to spend every cent they possess as speedily as 
they possibly can, a habit which is not so easily 
broken when the years of childhood are passed, 
and often seriously hampers promising careers. 

The superintendent was with the boys as much 
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as possible, largely because he enjoyed the associa- 
tion free from any of the trammels of the school- 
master’s authority, but he interfered as little as 
possible, and left the initiative to the boys when- 
ever he could. Their enthusiasm never flagged. 
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Their toil would have done credit to the determina- 
tion and pertinacity of grown men, and the benefits 
from the Producers’ Club of Carroll have been 
manifold on its members, on their superintendent, 
and it seems not too much to say, on the city. 





The Yule-Tide Season. 


Lesson Outlines for the Month. 


By Mary JONES FISHER, Maryland. 
Morning Talks and Language Work. 


At the conclusion of the morning song the 
teacher, upon whom are fixed fifty pairs of expect- 
ant eyes, says, ‘“‘ Let us play we have all been on 
a long, long journey to Santa Claus’ home and have 
seen many wonderful things, but are now back in 
school and each wants to tell what he saw as well 
as hear what others saw.’’ This suggestion meets 
with universal approval, as is attested by spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Tell us what you saw, John,’’ says the teacher, 
““and then -you may ask some one else what he 
saw.”’ 

“‘T saw a drum and an air rifle and a pistol and 
some caps,’’ replies John, with a generous supply 
of connectives. 

‘“Harry, what did you see?”’ asks John, ‘‘ wrig- 
gling ’’ with delight at the privilege of “‘ talking 
out loud in school just like a teacher,’’ of a boy on 
the opposite side of the room. 

“*T saw some candy and cake.’’ answers Harry, 
who then asks another pupil what he saw, etc., 
each seeing in his mind’s eye that which appears 
most to him. 

During the day pupils of the higher first divis- 
ion wrote, ‘‘I saw stories,’’ for seat work, un- 
familiar words being written, at the request of 
the children, on the blackboard, by the teacher. 
The lower first: copied “‘I saw ’’ from the 
blackboard, filling out the blanks with pictured 
representatives as ' 

“*T saw (picture of a ball.) 

“I saw (picture of a drum.) 

A variation of this lesson, given in order silently 
to suggest thought of what others might see, fol- 
lowed in a few days. The boys were told to write 
‘* stories ’’ about the things their little sisters had 
seen in the home of Santa Claus while the girls 
told what the boys had seen. 

Boys.— ‘‘ Helen saw a big doll.’’ 

‘‘Bertha saw a little cook-stove.”’ 

Girls. —‘* Jack saw a drum.,”’ 

‘Ben saw a picture book,’’ etc. 

Oral descriptions of Santa’s personal appearance 
and apparel were so varied that had the jolly old 
saint appeared, unannounced, on the scene, he 
probably would have questioned, like the old woman 
of Mother Goose lore, ‘‘if this be I or not I.’’ 

After obtaining the children’s views Clement 
Moore’s, ‘‘ The Night Before Christmas ’’ was read 
to the pupils and subsequently used as a basis for 
much busy work. 

One morning, finding answers to the questions, 
““Why does Santa Claus work so hard in order 
to fill the stockings of little girls and boys all over 
the land?’’ and ‘‘ What makes him want to doit?”’ 
rather vague and uncertain—the general opinion 
inclining to, like ‘‘ pussy will love me because I am 
good ’’—a little incident which had occurred at re- 
cess a few days before, flashed in the teacher’s 
mind as a possible key for solving the mystery. 
Clara had given Gertrude, whose pennies are few 
and far between, several pieces of candy; the 
latter looked up smilingly at her teacher whostood 


’ 








near, and said, as she tied three or four pieces in 
a corner of a handkerchief sadly in need of soap 
and water, ‘“‘I’m going to take these home to 
Mattie. ”’ 

The children, after this was related, agreed 
unanimously that the reason part of the candy was 
saved for the little sister was because ‘‘ Gertrude 
likes Mattie; ’’ love, toexpress affection being very 
cautiously handled, and, while cakes, candy, ap- 
ples, etc., may be ‘‘loved,’’ the nearest and dear- 
est are rarely more than “‘liked.’’ 

““Yes, Gertrude loves Mattie,’’ agrees the teacher, 
and then adds, ‘‘ When we receive a gift it means 
some one remembers and loves us, and when we 
make a present it means we remember and love 
some one.”’” 

Suddenly the discovery is made that there is 
nothing quite so nice as giving presents and mak- 
ing gifts for those whom we love, and soon little 
fingers are busily employed over simple gifts. 


Christmas Gifts. 


In order that the children may experience the 
beneficent influence of becoming assistants of 
Santa Claus, and, at the sametime, bring happiness 
to homes which possibly might otherwise be over- 
looked, a box is placed in school for gifts for poor 
or unfortunate children, and is always generously 
filled with toys which ‘‘mama’”’ says may be 
spared—cakes, candy, apples, nuts, popcorn, etc. 
Care is taken, however, that these gifts are dis- 
tributed to children not in school—poor children in 
other districts and little colored boys and girls be- 
ing most often the recipients. In a fortunate sec- 
tion of the country where the cost of living is not 
great; where those considered in most affluent cir- 
cumstances are far from being semi-millionaires, 
while, on the other hand, the poor have the neces- 
sities of life; where private schools are unknown, 
and the child of the most exclusive meets the child 
of the people on common grounds—the public 
school; where nature is so lavish with gifts and the 
thought thruout the year has been: 


‘The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.’’ 


The idea that there are any poor in school has, 
in the primary room at least, apparently never 
occurred to the poorest himself. True, Johnny 
Jones may have the fewest pennies to spend, and 
wear clothes that have evidently seen service during 
two or three previous generations, but then he has 
the sharpest eyes and “‘ brings in the most things to 
talk about ’’—the fattest caterpillars, most varied 
collection of ‘‘ seed babies ’’ from the pretty little 
shining chinquapin in September and the hickory, 
walnut, and chestnuts in October to the ‘‘sand 
bur,’’ ‘‘seed tramp,’’ the brightest leaves, largest 
cocoons, etc. In fact, he is looked upon as a great 
authority in ‘‘ knowledge never learned of schools ”’ 
by children whose parents do not allow them the 
freedom of the surrounding woods. 

Busy Work, 

In addition to the making of the Christmas gifts 

which very appropriately—for teacher as well as 

upil—might be classified under the above head- 
ing, reindeer, camels, sheep, shepherds’ crooks, 
Christmas candles, and mantels from which hung 
stockings varying in number according to the 
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children, found in the homes of the ones manipu- 
lating the scissors, were cut free hand. 

Squares and circles, upon which holly leaves were 
traced, were folded and cut, making pretty and ap- 
propriate designs for Christmas blackboard borders. 

Many of these designs were used also for the 
backs of the ‘‘Good work books.’’ Representa- 
tive work of the pupil was saved each week from 
September until Christmas, punched and tied to- 
gether with ribbon. 

Holly and pine were drawn and colored with 
water colors. 

Poems, such as “‘ The Night Before Christmas,’’ 
were illustrated by means of free hand cuttings, 
and with pencil and colored crayons. 

“Merry Christmas to you,’’ was copied on slips 
of paper to accompany the gifts made. 

A few days before the schools closed for the 
Christmas holidays, decorating the school Christ- 
mas tree furnished very enjoyable busy work. 
Chains of paper, strings of popcorn, red berries, 
paper lanterns of various colors, and stars traced 
around cardboard patterns and cut out, these cov- 
ered with tin foil and hangers attached, were some 
of the articles manufactured by small hands. 


December Nature Study. 


The nature work for December consisted of a 
general study of a few members of the Coniferae 
(pine) family, of other evergreens, ‘‘ Crowfoot ’’ 
(ground-pine), and mistletoe, while the cedar and 
holly were studied more in detail, owing to the 
fact that a few weeks before Christmas shipping 
young cedars, holly, and ‘‘crowfoot wreaths ’’ is 
hereabout quite an industry, frequently shared by 
the children who often accompany their fathers or 
big brothers to the woods and later assist in mak- 
ing the evergreen and holly wreaths. 

Pines.—The transplanted white pine from the 
north was compared with the native spruce or yel- 
low pine. 

How many leaves or ‘‘needles’’ has the white 
pine done up in each bundle (sheath)? Five. How 
many has the yellow pine? Two. Which has the 
longer leaves? White pine. Which tree has the 
smoother bark? White pine. How do the limbs 
of the white pine grow? In circles. (Whorls.) 
Which has the longer cone? White pine. Which 
has prickles on its cone? Yellow pine. Why are 
pines called ‘‘evergreens’’? Do they shed their 
leaves? (The children were inclined to think that 
they did not, until their attention was called to the 
fact that a pine woods always has a “‘carpet”’ of 
brown needles.) After a walk thru a pine woods 
how do our shoes feel? Very slippery. Why? 
Why are the leaves called ‘‘ needles ’’? 

Collections of cones, from the tiny one of the 
hemlock to the giant of the Norway spruce, were 
made. By tapping the cones, however, and invit- 
ing the ‘‘ seed babies ’’ to come out, we found that 
the winged seed of the Norway spruce was not 
nearly so large as the seed of its cousin white pine. 

Mistletoe.—Mistletoe here (despite its legendary 
association with the oak )is almost invariably found 
on the black gum tree (tupelo) growing near the 
water. 

Cedar.—A twig from a young cedar and a spray 
in fruit from an older tree were placed on the desk 
of each pupil. 

The leaves on the young twig were examined 
first and questions pertaining to their shapes— 
(awl), size, color of upper and under sides, arrange- 
ment, etc., were asked. 

Leaves on the older twig. 

How are these leaves shaped? Like little seals. 

What becomes of the old leaves? They become 
woody, turn brown, and persist for several years. 

Why are our cedar Christmas trees difficult to 
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Because we use young cedars and they have 


trim? 
Shape of tree as a 


the sharp awl-shaped leaves. 
whole—cone. 

Seeds.—-Taste a seed. How does it taste? Sweet. 
How many seeds did you find? What is thankful 
for the gifts (fruit) of the cedar tree, in winter? 
The birds, especially the cedar, wax wing. What do 
the birds do for the cedar tree? Scatter its seeds. 

Use of Wood.—This subject was very lightly 
touched upon, the teacher preferring the live tree 
to be the primary thoughtNin the minds of her pu- 
pils. Incidentally the beautiful color (bright red- 
dish pink) of the heart wood was mentioned, and 
its use in making cedar moth-proof chests, furni- 
ture, railroad ties, lead pencils, ete. 

An imaginary journey was taken with a little 
cedar cut from our own woods, from the time it 
was placed on the cars in company with other little 
cedars, barrels of holly and evergreens, until finally 
it bloomed into a full fledged Christmas tree in the 
home of some little city girl or boy. Young chil- 
dren usually know the cedar as ‘“A Christmas 
tree.”’ 

Holly.—Size. 
shrubs. 

Leaves.—Stiff, glossy green on upper surface, 
lighter on the under. 

Why are holly twigs difficult to break? Spines 
of the leaves hurt one’s fingers. 


Varying from large trees to small 


When does the holly shed its leaves? When 
new leaves begin to unfold. 

Berries.—What color? What color inside? 
Yellow. How many seed? About four. Taste. 


Why do not birds care particularly for holly berries? 
Too bitter. On what part of the holly do the 
berries grow? On short stems near the twigs. 

What did we find (showing blue print of holly in 
flowers, made in May) on the holly during our 
walks last May? Flowers. What color were the 
flowers? White. How did they smell? Very 
sweet. What were visiting the flowers? Bees 
and other insects. What now shows us where the 
flowers were? Red berries. 

Some years when the holly is not full of berries, 
twigs of a deciduous shrub, around which cluster 
innumerable bright red berries—called by the chil- 
dren ‘‘ possum berries’’ whether from the fact 
that ‘‘ possums ’’ are supposed to dine upon them, 
or that they ‘‘play possum’’ for genuine holly, 
I am unable to state. Neither do I know the true 
name of the bush which is always found growing 
in moist situations, intermingling with the bright 
green leaves of the holly with quite brilliant effect. 


Songs and Games. 


As Christmas drew near a favorite game was, 
dramatizing a little song entitled ‘‘ Santa Claus ”’ 
from Poulsson’s ‘‘ Finger Plays.’’ 

A small Santa Claus was selected who chose 
eight “‘ tiny reindeer ”’ which he named for Santa 
a airy team of ‘‘The night before Christmas’”’ 

ame 

Santa was preceded on his round of visits by the 
‘‘Sandman’”’ (Poulsson’s Holiday song.) While 
the ‘Sandman’ is singing his song—at the con- 
clusion of one by the children—the children grow 
drowsy, nod, and finally fall asleep; the sandman 
disappears and Santa Claus enters. After Santa 
has visited every home (desk) the children awake 
and tell what they have received. 

The ‘‘ Thanksgiving Song ’’ (‘‘ Songs and Games 
for Little Ones,’’ by Walker and Jenks) which 
had been learned during November did duty for 
Christmas also, by simply substituting ‘‘ Christ- 
mas day’’ for ‘‘Thanksgiving day.’’ This, too, 
was dramatized. 

Other songs learned were, ‘‘ Merry Christmas 
Bells ’’ (from Songs and Games for Little Ones— 
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Walker and Jenks), ‘‘A Christmas Carol ’’ 
(Poulsson’s Holiday Songs). “‘A Presentation 
Song’’ (from ‘‘Song Stories,’ by Mildred J. and 
Patty S. Hill). 

Pictures of December. 

The pictures studied in connection with our 
December work consisted chiefly of the extra-size 
Perry pictures, mounted and bound with passe 
partout binding. 


Holy Night - - - Correggio 
Madonna and Child - Dagnan-Bouveret 
Arrival of the Shepherds - - Lerolle 
Holy Family - Murillo 
Christ i Little Children - Plockhurst 
Christmas Chimes - - Blashfield 
Shepherdess’ - - - Lerolle 
Sheep, Autumn - - - Mauve 
Sheep, Spring - - Mauve 
Camels From the magazine Animals 
““A Little Christmas oa” - Birch 


This last was cut from an old copy of St. Nicholas. 
Blackboard Decorations. 


Borders of holly and bells (colors) intermingled 
lent quite an air of festivity to our blackboards, 
the centers of which were variously decorated 
with Christmas trees, bells, holly, mistletoe, man- 
tels, and stockings and December quotations, all 
done in colors. 

The School Christmas Tree. 

The tree decorated and hung with gifts made 
by the children, was a “‘ surprise ’’ for the mothers 
and fathers whom, during, our Santa Claus talks, 
we had discovered to be every-day-all- the-year- 
round Santa Clauses—always remembering and 
doing something for us. 

The day before school closed each pupil took to 
his parent a gigantic paper holly leaf upon which 
was written, “‘We would be glad to have you visit 
us to-morrow, December 23, 1902, from 1:30 to 3 
P. M. of the Denton Primary Department. 4% 

The program for the afternoon consisted simply 
of a resume of work done during the month. 
Some of the papers describing visits to Santa 
Claus, and also letters to him, were read by pupils. 

The songs and games were sung and played, 
and heartily enjoyed by interested parents to 
whom it was all new. 

The gifts were distributed, each child being 
allowed to take his gift to the one for whom it 
was intended, himself. 

The ‘‘ good work books ’”’ were on exhibition and 
after the exercises closed, they were examined and 
compared with much enthusiasm by fond parents. 

The exercises for the day terminated with a 
““surprise ’’ for the children. 


For the Children. 


After having planned for and assisted fifty or 
more small people in making their gifts, the 
teacher has frequently been assured that she is 
““very foolish ’” to spend so much time for so many 
weeks over “‘surprises’’ for the children when, 
practically, articles answering the same purpose 
might be bought at less cost, to speak nothing of 
labor saved. But the teacher prefers to share 
with her little ones the joy of lending a personal 
touch to her gifts, while at the same time the de- 
light of the children over something in the mak- 
ing of which the teacher has had a hand, more 
than compensates for hours of toil. 

One year baskets—no two alike—were woven 
and filled with nuts, raisins, and candy. 

Another time small combination mantels and 
fire-places, painted vermilion and marked into 
bricks with black water colors like ‘‘truly fire 
places,’’ contained the delightful secret which 
the children were not slow in discovering. 
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Christmas in Foreign Lands. 
By Emma B. OLwINn, Illinois. 


It will not be long before we shall have another 
visit from dear old Santa Claus, whom American 
children love so well. I wonder if the little chil- 
dren of our country ever think who brings the gifts 
to the boys and girls across the great ocean, and 
how eagerly they look forward to the birthday of 
the Christ-Child born in Bethlehem so many years 
ago. 

“Let us take a peep at some of the happy little 
ones in far-off lands, and see if Christmas is not a 
joyful time there as well as in our own America. 


Germany. 


We will go first to Germany, for ‘‘the Father- 
land ’”’ is the home of the Christmas tree. 

Many weeks before Christmas the streets and 
squares of the great cities look like forests, for 
thousands of Christmas trees are brought from 
Thuringia, where they are raised for the happy 
Christmas time. 

For a week before Christmas the streets are gay 
with the ‘‘Christ-Markt,’’ and here we join the 
merry crowd that throngs the market place, where 
gifts, trees, and ornaments are being sold. 

Just before Christmas the Ruprecht visits the 
homes of children. What a queer-looking old man 
he is! He carries a huge bag and a bundle of 
sticks and asks if the children have been good. If 
he is satisfied that they deserve a reward, he opens 
the large bag and throws candies and nuts into 
the air, and what a scramble the children have! If 
one has been naughty—well—I will let you guess 
why he carries a bundle of sticks. 

How busy the bakers are at Christmas time! Be- 
fore the holidays they bake the ‘‘ pfeffer kucken,”’ 
or Christmas cakes, and very wonderful cakes these 
are, filled with ‘‘ nuts andspice and all things that 
are nice,’’ and shaped into elephants, cows, pigs, 
and horses. 

Christmas eve is a merry time in Germany. 
Every family, rich or poor, have a Christmas tree, 
and strangers on the streets can all have a share 
in the trees, for in every house the curtains are 
raised, so that those outside may enjoy the Christ- 
mas trees with the children. Is not that a gener- 
ous, kind custom? 

Holland. 


In Holland, the “‘ Land of the Wooden Shoe,”’ 
Christmas is kept as a holy day and everyone goes 
to church. Gifts are not given on this day, but 
there is a great deal of feasting and merriment. 

The day the Dutch children love best is St. Nich- 
olas day, which comes on December sixth. On this 
day the good St. Nicholas comes, driving a beau- 
tiful white horse. The night before the children 
fill their wooden shoes with hay and oats and place 
them on the hearth for the white horse. In the 
morning the hay and oats are gone and in the 
wooden shoes are toys and candy. The gift the 
Dutch children love best is skates, for Holland has 
many canals, and, in the winter, when these are 
frozen, the skating is very fine. Every Holland 
child learns to skate, and men and women skate 
to market, and, with their baskets filled with vege- 
tables, skate gaily home again. 


France. 


‘*Pere Noel”’ is the Santa Claus of the French 
children. ‘‘ Pere Noel’’ is the French for Father 
Christmas, and the children place their wooden 
shoes in the corner of the room for ‘‘ Pere Noel’’ 
to fill with gifts. in France only the children re- 
ceive gifts, and most of the day is spent in going 
to church. In every church there is an image of 
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the Christ child on the altar, and many of them 
have a manger represented in which the mother 
and the infant Jesus are lying. 

The French children receive more gifts on New 
Year’s day than on Christmas, and on that day the 
grown people send cards and remembrances to 
friends. 

In some parts of France they have a custom of 
giving the cattle and birds a feast at Christmas 
time, so that children may be taught to be kind to 
animals and birds. 

Russia. 


Russian boys have a queer way of celebrating 
Christmas eve. They dress themselves in furs and 
the skins of animals and go around to the houses 
coaxing to be admitted. 

The people pretend to be very frightened at 
these strange animals, but at last let them in. The 

“make believe ’’ animals then sing and dance, and 
the people give them cakes and pennies. 

The Russian children have Christmas trees, and 
their gifts are placed on small tables. They ‘have 
a great deal of feasting, and instead of saying, “‘A 
merry Christmas,’’ they say, ‘‘A joyous feast to 
you.”’ 

They have so much snow in Russia that the 
people enjoy many gay sleigh rides, and they use 
many more bells on the horses than we do, so that 
the winter air is filled with gay bells and the 
laughter of little Russian children, who are snug 
and warm in their furs. 

The Russian Santa Claus is called ‘‘ Baboushka.”’ 
Is not that a queer name? 


Norway and Sweden. 


The “‘birds’ feast’’ is one of the beautiful cus- 
— in the far-off countries of Norway and Swe- 

en. 

The children buy grain for the birds and put it 
in bunches on the fence post and trees, and the 
birds sing their thanks to the children who have 
been so kind to them. The children learn hymns, 
and early on Christmas morning they awaken their 
parents by standing outside the door and singing a 
Christmas carol. 

They call their Christmas “‘ Yule-time ’’ and they 
burn candles all night so that ‘‘ Kristine,’’ who 
brings gifts, may see the light. On Christmas day 
they prepare a great feast and then the doors are 
left open and anyone may come and eat. 

They also make a Christmas feast for the cattle, 
because the Christ Child was born in a manger, 
and for that reason all cattle should be treated 
kindly. 

Italy. 


, <0 us see how Christmas is celebrated in sunny 
taly. 

On Christmas eve we see crowds of musicians 
dressed in fantastic garments and playing harps, 
violins, and guitars. Presently they begin to 
sing. 

We are told that they are the ‘‘ Zampognari,’’ 
who travel all over Italy and sing the Christmas 
songs. People give them money and food, and 
very beautiful their soft Italian voices sound in the 
still night. 

We wander along the streets and everywhere 
we see little booths or stalls and are greeted with 
a cheery, ‘‘Buon Natale’’ from the wrinkled old 
Italian women dressed in peasant costume with 
bright kerchiefs around their necks and large hoops 
of gold in their ears. They are selling crisp little 
Christmas cakes called ‘‘Cuciddatu.’’ We buy 
some of the cakes. They have chopped nuts, 
grapes, and figs in them, and we find them deli- 
cious. 
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At some of the stalls they are selling little bells 
made of earthenware, and the dark-eyed Italian 
children flock around the booths and exchange 
their large copper soldi for the little bells and 
ned delight in running thru the streets ringing 
them. 

The children call their Santa Claus ‘‘ Befana,’’ 
and instead of a jolly old man ‘‘ Befana’’ is an 
old woman, who rides on a broomstick and carries 
gifts to good children. | 

Italian children do not Rave Christmas trees, for 
fir trees grow in cold countries only. Ona table 
in the center of the room they place a large urn 
that looks like a tall vase, and in this the gifts are 
placed, and the children have great fun putting 
their hands in the urn and drawing out the gifts. 

Little Italian children receive their gifts on the 
Epiphany. This is twelve days after Christmas, on 
the sixth of January. It was on this day that the 
wise men brought gifts to the infant Jesus. 

I must tell you of a queer custom they have in 
Italy. On Christmas eve the whole family, grand- 
parents, parents, aunts, uncles, cousins, and the 
little children of the family, form a procession, 
with the youngest child at the head. This child 
has something in his arms that he is guarding 
very carefully. As you go nearer, you see it is a 
little bed of cotton, and on it is an image of the 
Christ Child. 

Every one in the procession carries a candle. 
They march thru the house, up and down stairs, 
and then go to the dining-room. Here the little 
bed is placed on a table, the candles are set around 
it, and then the family enjoy the feast which has 
been prepared. 

If you are in Rome on Christmas day and go to 
the church of Ara Coeli, you can see the wonderful 
festival for children. In this church is an ancient 
image of theChrist Child. Itis madeof olive wood 
from the Mount of Olives. 

The Romans used to believe, and many do yet, 
that if they prayed to this image, it would keep 
illness from their littleones. Theimage is dressed 
in rich robes, and is covered with precious stones 
and has a crown of diamonds on its head. Around 
it are rings, bracelets, jewels, and letters. These 
have been placed there by parents, whose children 
have been threatened with illness. 

On Christmas day the little Italian children re- 
cite poems and say prayers to this little ‘‘ bambino ”’ 
as they call it, and when they leave the church 
they kiss their hands to it and wish it ‘‘ Buon 
Natale. ”’ 

It is a queer custom, but we like best to think of 
the Christ Child as a little live baby lying in its 
mother’s arms and guarded by her love. We like 
to think of that first birthday of the Baby Christ, 
of the shepherds who saw a great shining light in 
the sky, and of the angel who said to them, 
“‘Fear not, for I bring you good tidiags of great 
joy. ” 

We love to think of the little Baby lying in the 
sweet hay of the manger, of how the mother looked 
at Him with loving eyes and touched the soft pink 
fingers. 

We love the story of the great wise men—how 
they came (guided by the great, beautiful star in 
the heavens) to where the Christ Child lay. We 
delight to think how these stern wise men, who 
had never before bowed to anyone, knelt and ten- 
derly worshiped the tiny infant Jesus and laid the 
First Christmas gifts before Him—gifts of goldand 
sweet spices. 

There can be no Christmas quite so beautiful, no 
Christmas quite so joyous as the first Christmas 
day—the day that gave to the world the most 
precious gift of all—the Gift of the Child Jesus. 
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Preparing for Christmas. 


By NorA ARCHIBALD SMITH, Hollis, Maine. 


“Yet have I brought a gift the Child 
May not despise, however small; 
For here I lay my heart to-day, 
And it is full of love to all !’’ 
— EUGENE FIELD. 


Now that the Christmas star is rising again, and 
its long rays have begun to shine upon our daily 
thoughts and lives, it is time to ask ourselves what 
the holiday in its finest essence should mean to 
these children of ours. We wish that it should 
mean happiness assuredly, for on this day of all 
others, happiness is a rightof childhood. But we 
must ask ourselves with all diligence what is the 
best and highest kind of happiness, and how it 
may be fostered. 

The pinchbeck variety, which consists merely in 
looking forward to what one is to receive, is, of 
all things, most unchildlike and most unworthy of 
the day; and it may safely be said that any little 
one who is unduly eager and covetous about his 
presents, or disappointed and unhappy because they 
are not altogether what he had expected or de- 
sired, exhibits these disagreeable traits solely and 
entirely because they have been fostered in him 
by his home training. 

They are not natural in any child; his highest 
pleasure is in the service of others, if only he can 
be shown what he may do for them; and it is pos- 
sible so to lead him to keep Christmas that any 
concrete benefit which he may expect personally 
to derive from the holiday will be almost as far 
from his thoughts as self from the angels. 

That is what we want, is it not? A lovely, lov- 
ing child, thinking of the pleasure of others as well 
as of his own, beginning to grow a little out of his 
small individual self into the greater world-self; 
and the spirit which animates such a child is espe- 
cially easy to cultivate in these Christmas days,— 
for all influences help to foster it, if one is only 
ready to take advantage of them. 

Any work with evergreen branches or twigs or 
cones seems especially appropriate at this season 
when ‘‘the wonderful tree that blooms at Christ- 
mas-tide’’ is present in every mind. Fir trees and 
tiny cones, dipped in a solution of alum and left to 
crystallize, are charming ornaments for either toy 
or real Christmas trees; and another pretty Ger- 
man fashion is to select a particularly large cone, 
and, filling its scales with wet sand into which 
leaves and blossoms are thrust, use the floral pyra- 
mid thus made as a holiday gift. 

All thru these December days much joy may be 
found, too, insketching the different kinds of fruit 
and leaves of evergreens with crayons or water 
colors, and in modeling make-belief gifts and 
play-ornaments for the play-trees. 

If the children are to have a real Christmas tree 
in their own home, it is very wise that they should 
fashion most of the decorations for it themselves, 
that so they may be giving as well as receiving 
pleasure. 

They may string cranberries and popcorn, fold 
stars and puff-balls of gold and silver paper, make 
chains of the same shining material, and may, 
most delightful of all delightful plays, mold their 
own candles. 

In a certain well-known kindergarten—well 
known because it is the scene of the now famous 
‘Story of Patsy,’’ the babies made their own lit- 
tle candle-molds of clay last winter, and when 
these had hardened, melted the wax themselves, 
put in the wicks, and filled the molds with a tea- 
spoon. The candles issued as long as your finger 
and as big as a lead-pencil, and the joy when they 
were finally set in their holders and lighted was not 
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to be measured by any feeble words known to man. 

Simple figures or patterns drawn on cardboard 
may be outlined with coarse needles and single or 
double zephyr; boxes may be covered with forms 
daintily folded in bright papers; pictures may be 
painted or designs drawn’ and framed in wooden 
slats; mats may be woven of paper, cambric, ivor- 
ine, leatherette, or felt, and made up in all sorts 
of useful ways; cutting may be utilized in the deco- 
ration of various objects, and in modeling a great 
many pretty ideas may be carried out for presents, 
as marbles, beads, furniture, and dishes for dolls’ 
houses. Thick tiles of clay may also be molded 
and impressed with designs, which may be painted 
in water colors after baking in a slow oven; and 
these tiles are so durable that they may even be 
used for a time as stands for tea and coffee pots, 
to the great delight of the small donors. 

From the first day to the last of this month of 
the Christ-Child there should be constant study of 
the pictured Face as it shines out in the world’s 
masterpieces. 

Large reproductions of some of the most famous 
of these should now and then make their appear- 
ance in the nursery, to be studied by mother and 
children together, and the little ones should also 
have their own collections of smaller pictures. 
They never tire of the Babe in the mother’s arms, 
and the different ‘‘Holy Families,’ ‘‘ Holy 
Nights,”’ ‘* Adoration of the Shepherds,” “*Christ- 
mas Angels,’’ ‘‘ Christmas Bells,’’ invariably hold 
them spellbound. 

There is a little picture, by Ludwig Richter, of 
the angel bearing the Christmas tree and the 
Christ-Child, which is a special baby favorite, and 
so is the ‘‘Madonna,’’ by Fritz Von Uhde,—the 
one in which the heavenly host is represented by 
dear, chubby, every-day German kinder, singing 
as they climb among the rafters of the loft where 
the Infant lies, and the wise men by the humble 
toilers of the world starting out upon their labors 
in the misty dawn. 

The Christmas spirit of love and gentleness, of 
kindly feeling and innocent joy, will gain added 
strength if a few appropriate poems are read over 
and over again as the swift days bass. ““The 
Three Kings,’’ by Eugene Field; ‘‘Piccola,’’ by 
Celia Thaxter; ‘‘ The Christ Candle,” by Kate L. 
Brown; ‘‘ While Shepherds Watched,’’ by Margar- 
et Deland; Mrs, Dodge’s ‘‘Good News on Christ- 
mas Morning;’’ Mrs. Wiggins’ ‘‘In a Country Far 
Away;”’ the ever popular ‘‘ ’Twas the Night before 
Christmas,”’ are all to be recommended for this 
purpose, and some of the verses of Milton’s 
‘Hymn of the Nativity,’’ grand and full of organ 
breathings as it is, is not a whit too grand to be 
enjoyed by many children. 

And then there are stories: ‘‘The First Christ- 
mas Presents’’ (E. E. Hale); ‘‘ The Fir Tree”’ (H. 
C. Andersen); German Christ-Child legends with- 
out number; and sweetest of all, the story of that 
‘‘first, best Christmas night, told in simple,’’ 
graphic language, with abundant, picturesque de- 
tai 

The Christmas joy will be fully rounded out and 
the child heart filled to the brim with love to all, 
if singing crown play and work and poem and 
story. There is not a kindergarten music-book 
without its simple, child-like carols, and one can 
hardly choose amiss among the number. 

Let the words be taught carefully and reverent~ 
ly, so that, their meaning may be clearly under- 
stood, and, if a living background has been sup- 
plied to the songs by pictures, poems, and stories, 
the children’s voices as they sing them will sound 
sweet as those that chanted above the plains of 
Bethlehem two thousand years ago. 

—Sunday School Times. 








Letters. 


New York City College Club Work 
for December. 


Perhaps the most important work for the better- 
ment of our city school system was determined by 
the committee in planning the topics for the regu- 
lar City College Club meeting next Saturday even- 
ing. Not since the club’s foundation in 1890, has 
it made a more important decision than this: to 
devote itself to the task of bringing about the co- 
operation of all the educational divisions of our 
city’s educational army. The idea of co-opera- 
tion, broached by President Tifft, of the board of 
education, who is an alumnus of the college and 
an alumnus of what may be termed its postgradu- 
ate course, teaching in the city schools is indorsed 
by the club. In 1903 the Associate Alumni acted 
by the appointment of a bureau of publicity. In 
October, 1904, this work, at the suggestion of 
Pres. John H. Finley was broadened and continued 
by the appointment of a special committee on 
““eo-operation and college affairs.’’ This commit- 
tee, as the basis of the work of bringing together 
the diverse elements of the city’s gigantic system 
has recognized the necessity of bringing to the at- 
tention of the boys in our schools, their parents, 
their teachers, and the public generally, the aims 
of the city college, its courses, and the deeds of its 
long roll of distinguished alumni. 

We often hear of the grand work of our elemen- 
tary schools in the assimilation of the immigrant 
and his transformation into a good citizen. The 
work of the City College Club is no less important 
in the assimilation of the many new workers in 
our schools who, unacquainted with our college 
and its unique solution of city problems very often 
need its help in solving the problems they introduce 
into our system, with the changes they precipitate. 
Earl Barnes has said that there is a fallacy in be- 
lieving that what is good for one community and 
what works well there, is going to be of benefit if 
introduced elsewhere under different conditions. 
So the newcomer, with the best intentions in the 
world, in his earnest, honest efforts to better our 
New York city schools, fails to accomplish his end, 
much as the settlement worker on the west side 
finds his well-meant efforts to raise the dweller in 
the slum to ahigher plane miscarried. Too often, 
alas, the ideals that are highest are in the life of 
self-sacrifice in the tenement, rather than in the 
misdirected energies of the man who may have 
more money but less of the treasure which is laid 
up where moth and rust do not corrupt. The 
greatest value of the settlement work in our city 
has been the recognition by the rich patron and 
worker that he orshe is perhaps the greatest gain- 
er by association with the poor. 

If the horizon of the humble dweller of the tene- 
ment is enlarged and his soul purified, how much 
greater is the enlargement and purification of the 
visitor from circles better dressed and outwardly 
richer, but unhappily not clothed with the gar- 
ment of spiritual righteousness, purity, and holi- 
ness. Just as many whocome to patronize, remain 
to pray and to yearn for the clearness of vision 
and grandeur of uncomplaining, quiet, self sacri- 
fice of the meek and lowly, so when some of the 
most blatant of the newcomers have settled to 
their work and become aware of what the maligned 
New York teacher is doing and can do so much 
better than himself, he becomes a wiser man and 
if of the right stuff, is proud to be at his side in 
the ever-raging battle for truth and betterment. 

Now the City College club is peculiarly fitted for 
the work of bringing about this much-to-be-desired 
co-operation, for its membership includes prin- 
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cipals, teachers, superintendents, board members, 
and every grade of educational worker; its meet- 
ings have been open to many of the newcomers 
invited as the guests of the club and of its mem- 
bers. Ferdinand Shack, the chairman of this com- 
mittee on co-operation, has as aids John Hardy, 
Col. A. P. Ketchum, J. H. Dougherty, and Mr. 
Lee.” Their first work will be to distribute the 
manual of information to applicants; second, a 
statement of the basic facts in regard to the City 
college and its place in our city system. 

One of the club members, Prin. J. S. Roberts, 
has been invited to present a paper at the next 
meeting, Dec. 17, on ‘‘ Public School Problems on 
the Lower East Side.’’ Many guests will aid in 
presenting solutions, and those who will be for- 
tunate enough to be at the rooms Saturday next, 
will enjoy a rare treat. 

The House Cymmittee will have a pleasant sur- 
prise for the members and will leave nothing un- 
done to add to their material comfort. 

House Committee, City College Club, 

B. M. BriaGs, chairman; H. G. SCHNEIDER, sec., 

133 Lexington Ave. 

PON 


Mr. Alfred Beit, of London, who is supposed to 
be the rival of one of our own countrymen for the 
distinction of possessing the largest fortune in the 
world, has offered his Frankenwald estate in the 
Transvaal for a proposed technical institution, 
where young men from all countries can be edu- 
cated in mining, agriculture, and such arts and 
sciences as are particularly adapted for the devel- 
opment of South Africa. 

The Frankenwald estate is in a singularly health- 
ful situation, and, since it has been owned by Mr. 
Beit, has been carefully planted with eucalyptus 
trees, pine trees, and various other varieties of foli- 
age which are of advantage to those who have gone 
to South Africa to escape threatened pulmonary 
trouble. By the appointment of representative 
Dutch settlers on the governing board, Mr. Beit 
hopes that his proposed institution will be a center 
of influence in the conciliation of the different races 
living in the Transvaal. 





Your publications meet the wants of our teachers. They 
are full of the best educational thought. 
The articles are well worth reading and re-reading. 
They have been a great help to me. 
A SOUTHERN TEACHER. 


I am glad to see THE SCHOOL JOURNAL still battling for 
aggressive and progressive teaching and teachers. I con- 
sider that our rural schools are far behind in Texas, but we 
are doing all we can for the teachers of our great state. 

I am ee your publications to the numerous 
teachers we turn out from this normal. I tell them I have 
drawn much of my inspiration from THE JOURNAL. 

State Normal School, S. W. STANFIELD. 

San Marcos, Texas. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The School ay sad a new text-book for high schools 
and academies, by Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D., authorof a 
series of text-books on physical science. -- Unless provision is 
made for experiment the time spent in trying to teach such a 
science as chemistry is largely wasted. Therefore in the 
course laid down in this book experiments play a large part 
from the very beginning, and directions are given to both 
teacher and pupil for carrying on this work. The matter is 
excellently classified and arranged, and contains exercises at 
the ends of the chapters to test the pupil in the knowledge 
gained. There is also an abundance of illustrations. The 
= mastering the facts and —— here set forth will 

ave an excellent idea of the outli (Amer- 














ines of the science. 
ican Book Company, New York.) 


Recollections of a Long ‘- is the title under which the 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., LL. D., tells the story of a 
busy and useful life. Aside from the career of such a man 
who has been foremost in many movements for reform, 
there is an equal interest in the prominent persons he has 
met, both in this country and abroad. He tells about Great 
Britain fifty year ago and gives his recollections of such per- 
sons as Carlyle, Mrs. Baillie, Queen Victoria, and Napoleon: 
tells about such hymn writers as Montgomery, Bonar, 
Bowring, Palmer, and others; narrates his experience in 
temperance, pastoral, and revival work; describes his rela- 
tions with famous people at home—Irving, Whittier, Web- 
ster, Greeley, etc., and his summers at Saratoga and Mo- 
honk, and touches upon a great number of other topics. The 
book is a noteworthy one, both for the matter it contains 
and the spirit and manner in which the task has been per- 
formed. Those who wish to understand the great movements 
of the past fifty years should not fail to read it. (The Baker 
& Taylor Company, New York.) 


The Japanese Floral Calendar, by Ernest W. Clement, is 
a charming memento of the Flowery Kingdom. Every 
month, in Japan, has its own special flower. These are: 
January, pine; February, plum; March, peach (the dolls’ 
festival); April, cherry; May, wistaria; June, iris; July, 
morning-glory; August, lotus; September, ‘‘seven- 
grasses ’’; October, maple; November, chrysanthemum; De- 
cember, camellia. At the proper season, Mr. Clement tells 
us, the entire nation, so to speak, takes a day off and turns 
out on a big picnic, to see the plum blossoms, the cherry 
blossoms, the maples, or the chryanthemums. The author, 
who has lived for some timein Japan, tells in this charmin 
little book, something of the flower of each month, wit 
folk-lore, poems, or other description, and all is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs. he book contains a great 
deal of material of interest to teachers. (The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago.) 


The mention of the name of Kirk Monroe is enough to 
rouse the interest of boys and girls, so well is the writer 
known to the juvenile public. His latest book is The Blue 
Dragon, a story of recentadventures in China. The heroes 
are an American boy and a Chinese boy who went to an 
American school. It is a good story, full of information 
about the great Chinese empire. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


The volume entitled The Story of Little Peter is from 
the ‘‘Peter Simple’’ of Captain Marryat and _ belongs 
to the Famous Children of Literature series, edited by Fred- 
erick Lawrence Knowles. The narrative in this little book 
includes the history of the hero’s early life. It will incul- 
cate, without moralizlng, healthy ideals of life. (Dana Estes 
& Co., Boston, Price, $1.00.) 


Up the Forked River is a story of adventure by Seward D. 
Lisle. It tells of a trip up the Amazon, and there is a love 
romance mixed in with the story. There are several illus- 
trations. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


Nothing could exceed in interest and value the books of 
animal stories retold from St. Nicholas, of which there are 
six edited by M. H. Carter, of the department of science, 
New York training school for teachers. The boy or girl 
whose library contains these books has an unfailing source 
of delight. There is plenty of descriptive matter with here 
and there a touch of science to show the relation to other 
wild beasts of the animal under consideration, stories by hun- 
ters, and an abundance of pictures and poems. With these 
books in hand the young people can live over again the joys 
that the pages of St. Nicholas have given them. About Ani- 
mals tells about lions, bears, and other animals, both wild 
and in captivity. _Two other volumes are Bear Stories and 
Panther Stories. The volumes are printed on heavy calen- 
dered and tinted paper, and are handsomely bound in cloth 
with artistic cover designs. (Price, 65 cents each, net.) 


We ought to be made to appreciate the indomitable per- 
severance and heroism of the pioneers of our nation. Among 
these there is no more interesting figure than Captain John 
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Smith, whose personality Tudor Jenks has brought out in strong 
relief inavolumerecently issued. The first permanent English 
speaking colony in America was planted at Jamestown, Va. 
It had to fight famine, pestilence, and enemics on every 
hand. All the leaders proved unequal to the situation until 
John Smith appeared; ‘ was victorious over every foe. It 
is a marvelous history that reads like a romance. The book 
has many illustrations from old prints. (Price, $1.20.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


A most satisfactory and cheap Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages is that by James and Mole, as re- 
cently revised by Tolhausen and Payn, and published by the 
Macmillan Company.. It selis for $1.50. 


Demosthenes on the Crown, edited by William Watson 
Goodwin, Hon. LL.D., and D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature (Emeritus) in Harvard university. Professor 
Goodwin has inthis book given us a practical college text- 
book adapted from his large edition ot the same oration pre- 
pared for the syndics of the University Press and published 
in 1901. The footnotes are adapted to the real neeus of the 
student, since they contain no discussion of the questions 
which may reasonably be assumed as mastered at a time 
when Demosthenes is read. The historical sketch is based 
upon Grote and Schaefer's Demosthenes und Seine Zeit. It 
presents the details essential to an intelligent study of the 
text, and not found even in the morecomprehensive histories. 
Special essays on the argument of the oration, the Graphe 
Paranomen, the Suit against Ctesiphon, Trials of Philocrates 
and Aeschines, the Hero Physician and the Hero Kalamites, 
and Mss. of the Oration on the Crown, add greatly to the 
value of the book. Complete Greek and English indexes are 
appended. 

That romantic period of our country’s history when the 
hardy pioneers were making their way over the Blue Ridge 
into the dark and bloody ground of Kentucky, and seeking to 
get a foothold in the new country despite the savage oppo- 
sition of the Indians and the machinations of the whites who 
had made their way to the region, forms an excellent back- 
ground for Winston Churchill’s story, The Crossing. The 
characters assume the distinctness of real persons. All 
Americans must thank the author for the carefulness with 
which he has drawn the figure of the heroic George Rogers 
ae The illustrations are by Sydney Adamson and Lilian 

ayliss. 


Comedies and Legends for Marionettes, a theater for boys 
and girls, by Georgiana Goddard King, illustrated by Anna 
R. Giles. —In this book are three comedies, two legends, and 
two pantomimes suitable for presentation in theaters in 
which the figures are dolls or puppets worked by persons be- 
hind the scenes. The introduction tells how to make such a 
theater. Bright boys and girls can find infinite amusement 
in such performances, and if they get skilful in the work 
perhaps can make some money out of it. (Price, $1.25.) 


L. C. PAGE & CO. 


In Romantic Irelund, M. F. and B. McM. Mansfield have 
set forth the sylvan, historical, and romantic beauties of the 
Emerald isle. It is also a study of the manners and customs 
of the people, the architecture, the scenery, etc., and will 
appeal to thousands of people scattered all over every land 
where English is spoken. The books are provided with maps 
and an abundance of illustrations. They have uncut edges 
and gilt tops, are bound in green cloth with gilt — and 
are boxed. They are the latest of the Travel Lovers’ library, 
which now includes eleven sets, of uniform size and of two 
volumes each, relating to various lands. (Price, $2.40.) 


Among Roberts’ Animal Stories there is none that is more 
vivid and dramatic than The Haunter of the Pine Gloom. 
The subject of this tale is a fierce lynx whose wild ways are 
graphically described. The boy who follows the animal up 
and to whose rifle he falls a victim, lends a human interest 
tothe story. There are several illustrations by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull. (Price, 50 cents.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The Soldier of the Valley, by Nelson Lloyd.—This isa 
story that will do one good to read, not only for the story it- 
volt but forthe mellow humor and the skilful development of 
character. The soldier who is the hero comes back wounded 
at twenty-three to be the village hero and the schoolmaster 
in a community that is delightfully quaint and simple. _ The 
soldier’s love story is told with many wonderfully delicate 
touches. The illustrations are by A. B. Frost. (Price, $1.50.) 


No man ever more truly earned the title of the children’s 

et, not even Longfellow, Stevenson, or Riley, than Eugene 

‘ield. Several of his poems have already become classics, 
but they are only a pro part of the rich pay of verse he 
left in his comparatively brief life. This verse has just been 
published in a volume, illustrated with colored pictures en- 
titled Poems of Childhood. The book is a small quarto, 
with gilt top and uncut edges. 


Do you read what peoplesay about Hood’s Sarsaparilla? It is curing all forms 
of disease caused or promoted by impure blood. 
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What Determines Merit in Teaching? 


The Schoolmasters’ association of New York and 
vicinity has started the new year with unusual 
treats. Most important from the point of view of 
practical teaching was the recent address by Dr. 
J. M. Rice. The subject involved the questions 
most directly concerning the teacher: What con- 
stitutes efficiency in teaching, and, How can com- 
parative merit of teachers be most accurately de- 
termined? The following summary is made up of 
quotations from the address. They are solid 
meat. 


There is and can be but one standard capable of 
permanently holding its own in estimating the 
merits of teachers, and that is judgment by re- 
sults. Aside from satisfactory results, we have a 
right to expect of the teacher a certain amount of 
culture and refinement, together with such worthy 
habits as conscientiousness, punctuality, truthful- 
ness, neatness, diligence, etc., etc. Nevertheless 
the ability to teach is fundamental, and all other 
considerations must be subordinate to this. 

If in looking for a book-keeper I were asked 
whether I should prefer to have an unrefined, 
slovenly, lazy person who could keep books, or a 
refined, neat, diligent person who couldn’t keep 
books, I should reply that I was looking for neither, 
but for a conscientious, alert, refined person who 
can keep books. A teacher has no more right than 
one in any other walk of life to offer conscientious- 
ness, refinement, and other personal virtues as 
substitutes for efficiency. Proficiency stands first 
as the sine qua non; other desirable traits are ex- 
pected to be thrown in as a bonus. 


The claim is made that when different sets of 
pupils are tested for results, those in charge of 
weak teachers are as likely to make a good show- 
ing as those in charge of strong ones. I grant 
that this is true—within certain limits. ButIhave 
abundant evidence to prove that this ceases to be 
true when those limits have been reached. There 
is a point beyond which the stronger classes begin 
to stand out in bold relief over and against the 
weaker ones. In one case we find knowledge, 
which can be acquired mechanically by the exercise 
of the lower faculties, while in the other case, we 
discover genuine power, or the capacity to utilize 
the higher faculties, which in the average child 
can only result from genuine teaching. An exam- 
ination that fails to test this difference is deficient. 
The utilization of knowledge in unaccustomed 
channels and novel situations is asign of strength. 
Examinations must be tests of power in this 
sense. 

If, in a lifting contest among men, the weight 
to be lifted should not exceed five pounds, we 
would have no real test of strength. In view of 
the fact that every normal man can lift five pounds 
the contest would lead us to suppose that feeble 
men could lift as much as strong men, which on 
its face would be absurd. The conclusion that the 
comparative strength of different men could not be 
determined by a lifting test would be equally ab- 
surd. The solution in this case would be furnished 
if it should occur to some one to use instead of a 
single weight of five pounds a series of weights 
ranging from five to five hundred pounds. Then 
the differences would be bound to tell. On the 
other hand, the mystery would remain as dark as 
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ever, if in place of using the series of weights, re- 
sort would be had to artificial means, such as com- 
parative ability to pass an examination on the his- 
tory and principles of pugilism. 


General scholarship and a theoretical knowledge 
of psychology and pedagogy is one thing; the 
ability, to train a class of children, or to handle a 
corps of teachers, is quite another. The measure 
of the one is in no sense a measure of the other. 
In a word, merit in one line does not indicate merit 
in another line; and the difficulty with our merit 
lists has been that they have not been heretofore 
based on skill in teaching. 

The only thing for which merit lists based on 
theoretical qualifications should be utilized, is that 
of the provisional appointment of teachers, before 
they have had an opportunity to develop, or to 
manifest, their pedagogical skill. In the pro- 
visional appointment theoretical qualifications 
should be pushed to the farthest extent that may 
be feasible, in order that none but scholarly and 
well trained teachers may be placed in charge of 
schools. But once teachers have received their 
provisional appointments and are in position to 
develop their pedagogical skill, then the order of 
merit must be determined by their actual efficiency 
as teachers, and theoretical qualifications must be- 
come of secondary consideration. 


The personal opinion of the superintendent can 
no more be looked upon as the final arbiter than 
can a test of a teacher’s theoretical knowledge, in 
determining the degree of pedagogical efficiency. 
I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that 
if efficiency in teaching can be determined at all it 
must be determined by the results achieved. 


The development of educational norms is, of 
course, destined to be a slow and tedious process, 
not by reason of any extraordinary difficulties to be 
overcome, but because of the enormous amount of 
detailed work involved. The norms for each indi- 
vidual subject, as well as for each individual grade, 
will have to be developed by special research. 

However, in the department of standards I feel 
that at least in one respect something of perma- 
nent value has already been accomplished thru my 
own researches in spelling, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage. 

While I cannot say definitely just what percen- 
tage of a given list of words a sixth year class 
ought to be able to spell, I feel confident that the 
percentage of correctly spelled words in that list 
will average as high in the school where the time 
devoted to spelling does not exceed fifteen minutes 
daily, as it will in the schools where the time de- 
voted to the subject will be as much as forty min- 
utes a day. In other words, I am perfectly ready 
to assert that for ordinary purposes ten or fifteen 
minutes a day devoted to spelling, for a series of 
years, will accomplish probably as much as forty 
minutes, and that, therefore, the maximum time 
to be devoted to spelling should not exceed fifteen 
minutes a day. 

Again, in arithmetic my tests have shown that 
there is no particular object in devoting more than 
forty-five minutes a day to the subject, and that if 
favorable results will not be obtained within that 
limit they will not be obtained at all. 

Next I have found that in language favorable 
results if obtained at all will be obtained within 
the limits of fifty minutes daily instruction. 

In a word, from the standpoint of maximum 
time limits, my data prove quite conclusively, that 
excellent results, in the so-called essential sub- 
jects, spelling, penmanship, language, and arith- 
metic, may be obtained, if the time devoted to in- 
struction in them, does not exceed half the school 
day. Consequently, if there is any justice, in the 
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claim of the citizens, that the results, in these 
branches, are unsatisfactory, the deficiency i is due 
simply to weak teaching, and not to the fact, that 
not enough time is devoted to them; so that the 
remedy does not lie in an increase of time, but in 
some other direction. 

Now, while I do not feel as free as this, to make 
positive assertions, in regard to what results, we 
have a right to expect, as a minimum, in the vari- 


ous subjects, from grade to grade, I am ready to: 


defend, upon a basis of facts, the statement, that 
tests which call for the exercise of the higher 
faculties, will tell every time, in favor of the 
pupils, who have enjoyéd the benefit of the better 
teaching, and that tests of this nature, thru the 
enormous differences in the results they call forth, 
will afford ample scope, for determining, the point, 
at which, the line of minimum requirement, may 
be reasonably drawn. 

It seems to me that no educational question can 
compare in importance to-day with that of the 
forming of reasonable minimum demands, and the 
development of absolute standards. That is the 
problem, not only for elementary but for higher 
schools as well. The question resolves itself prac- 
tically to this: What should a class of pupils be 
able to doin a subject after having devoted a spec- 
ified amount of time to it, and, how much time is 
it necessary to devote to a subject in order to pro- 
duce a specified result. 

It is to accomplish something worth while in the 
lines here indicated that the Society of Educational 
Research has been organized. 


OPI 
Pres. Eliot on Republican Education 


President Eliot of Harvard spoke before the 
Schoclmasters’ association of New York and vicin- 
ity on Saturday morning, Dec. 10, on ‘‘ Republican 
Education.’’ He used ‘‘republican”’ in its Latin 
meaning of res publica, the education that pertains 
to the commonwealth, the education used in a re- 
public. He thought this definition needful, be- 
cause, some years ago having delivered an address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard, 
on ‘‘Democratic Power,’’a friend, who had seen 
the address published under this headline in a Bos- 
ton newspaper, indignantly denied having read it, 
saying severely to another friend, ‘“You know that 
I am a Republican.’’ 

The education needed in a free commonwealth, 
Dr. Eliot said, was the development of the 
efficiency of each individual. By thus devel- 
oping his efficiency, the joy in living is in- 
creased. It must never be forgotten that in a re- 
public all education worthy of the name, should al- 
ways, as its first and indispensable requisite, have 
regard to the individual. It should not deal with 
men in masses, the individual is the precious thing. 

Upon reflection, everyone must admit that the 
one great source of all private and public happi- 
ness is efficiency. The capacity of power that 
we each possess, that capacity is our true hap- 
piness, the exercise of it our true enjoyment, and, 
in efficiency, of course, is included heal , produc- 
tiveness, and serviceability. 

This efficiency, what is the basis of it? Can there 
be any doubt? Is it not the developement of the 
will power of the individual? Will power can only 
be developed in freedom, thru the practice of free- 
dom, and from motives that spring from within. 
It can never be imposed from without. If this be 
true, that only the development of the will can 
really develop the efficiency of the individual, then 
several theories of education which had formerly 
held sway were erroneous ones. The implicit 
obedience theory is a wrong theory, as it in itself 
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offers no scope for the creation of will power. 
The theory of breaking the child’s will is wrong, 
as it is diametrically op)osed to the true object in 
view. The military theory of education is wrong, 
for it means, not the development, but the surren- 
der of the will. 

But how is it possible to train the child’s will? 
First it is necessary to make that child think. 
Anything that enables a person to evade the pro- 
cess of thinking is but of slight value. It may 
have some incidental advantages, but these are of 
comparatively little worth if they can be arrived 
at without thinking being a mecessary operation. 
It is extraordinary how many processes in educa- 
tion can be carried on without oe. Learning 
by memory is one of these. So also are many 
kinds of laboratory work. Dr. Eliot said he had 
once held a very different opinion of this species of 
training, but he had come to see, that however 
meritorious in creating habits of accuracy, industry, 
patience, and so forth, laboratory work often 
lacked the prime factor of making the brain per- 
form the real work for which it was fashioned. 
Most laboratory operations, he said, were as fruit- 
less in cultivating thinking as was learning by 
heart the words in the dictionary. 

The first work of education and the last work is 
to train man to think. Thechild should be taught 
to think as soon as he can talk, and the training 
should never cease, until he ceases to speak. This 
prime importance of thinking discloses the neces- 
sity of a system of education in which the indi- 
vidual acted upon is free. For never can thinking 
come by any compulsion from without, it must 
always and inevitably be developed from within. 

The second aid to the evolution of efficiency is 
the power of concentrated attention. This is the 
basal necessity of all productive employment. 
Never can any good work, in the physical or in the 
mental operations, arrive at fruition save by the 
co-operation of the worker’s will. And this co- 
operation can only be secured by developing in the 
worker a strong will of hisown. The alternative 
of pain, the resource of the old system, is power- 
less to arouse it. 

The third requisite for the creation of efficiency 
is freedom. Freedom is the postulate of thinking. 
The practice of freedom is necessary in order to 
learn the lessons of liberty. The people of Cuba 
are learning to be free because we have turned 
over to them the management of their own affairs. 
They would never have learned the lessons of free- 
dom if they had been ruled from Washington. Mr. 
Gladstone was several times recorded by Mr. Mor- 
ley in his biography as having declared that, with 
all his fondness and_reverence for Oxford, it had 
never taught him to value the privilege of free- 
dom. Could there be a heavier indictment of any 
university, of any institution of learning? 

Republican education must, therefore, first of 
all, teach the citizens of the republic how to be 
free in their own wills, how to do hard work by 
their own concentrated attention. 

But it will be objected that there are all kinds of 
wills, good wills and bad wills and wills with many 
kinks. Tobesure. The power to do good is vested 
in the person with a willing will. Never employ 
any person but the worker with a good will—the 
willing worker. Here is the chief objection to the 
trades unions. By limiting the productiveness of 
the individual they have a tendency to prevent the 
worker from working with good will. If all men 
would so work the wealth and happiness of the na- 
tion would be increased in an incalculable de- 
gree. 

This emphasis on the development of the indi- 
vidual, this necessity of the power of the individ- 
ual coming from within, this indispensability of 
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freedom, do they mean that all life and all labor is 
individualistic? By no means. Life must be car- 
ried on by many men laboring toward an end. 
Nearly two thousand years ago it had been said: 
““No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself,’’ and this saying, than which nothing 
more true was ever uttered, is constantly becoming, 
in a deeper sense, fulfilled. We are not independ- 
ent concerning the most absolute necessities of 
life; we are less independent in regard to them 
than we were half a‘century ago; we are con- 
stantly becoming more bound together by indisso- 
luble chords. : 

Republican education should teach the true 
method of combining men together for a common 
purpose. But republican education does not thereby 
mean surrender of the will. It means the develop- 
ment of co-operation. That method of life was ex- 
pressed once for all, when it was said: ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.”’ 

Let the children from the beginning, in the life 
of the home, learn how to co-operate with others. 

Thus, in a large school, it is necessary that all 
should rise at a given signal, and march out at 
another one. The appearance might be the same 
whether it were the result of willing co-operation 
or of military obedience, but the spirit of the two, 
diverse as the poles, makes the difference. The 
military spirit is wrong; the spirit of co-operation 
is right. 

Republican education is that which, at all stages 
of human life up until death, trains the individual 
will into the power of willing co-operation. 

President Eliot was listened to with hushed atten- 
tion by an audience that occupied every seat of the 
two large lecture halls of the university, thrown 
into one for this occasion, and lined the walls even 


to the doors. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


. OPI 
Centenary of M. I. T. Founder. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology cele- 
brated during the week ending Dec. 10 the centen- 
ary of the birth of William Barton Rogers, its 
founder. President Rogers merits the title of “‘ the 
father of higher technical education ’’ in America, 
and the commemoration of his services to the coun- 
try was a deserved one. Probably in the history 
of American education there is no more remarka- 
ble example of the man who clung tenaciously to 
an ideal until he saw its fulfillment. Serving dur- 
ing his best years as teacher of physics and chem- 
istry in the University of Virginia he began, about 
1837, to formulate in his own mind plans for the 
establishment of a great technical institution. Con- 
ditions in the South were unfavorable at that time 
for the creation of such a school as he had in mind, 
and the accident of his marriage to a Boston woman 
led to his removal in 1853 to the New England cap- 
ital where he continued his agitation until, on Feb. 
20, 1865, he was able to write in his diary, “‘ Organ- 
ized the school. Fifteen students entered. May 
not this prove a memorable day? ’”’ 

President Rogers’ two presidencies established 
the Institute of Technology firmly. Thenew insti- 
tution in its early years ran under great financial 
difficulties in spite of the excellent work that it did 
from the start, but good guidance brought it thru 
its manifold troubles. President Rogers resigned 
in 1870 on account of ill-health, and for several 
years lived quietly, spending his summers at New- 
port and his winters in Boston, exercising a gen- 
eral oversight over the great school he had founded. 
The financial troubles of the institute were inten- 
sified during the later seventies, and, in 1878, Mr. 
Rogers had to be recalled to take the helm until an 
endowment fund could be raised and a successor 
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provided for. Within two years of service the 
necessary work was accomplished and General 
Francis A. Walker, called from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, took charge in 1881. Mr. Rogers went 
back to retirement, intending to devote the rest of 
his years to his favorite study of geology. In 1882 
he was asked to address the graduating class of 
thateytar, and, after listening to a eulogy by Pres- 
ident Walker, he rose to make a suitable reply, but, 
during the course of his address, he fell dead upon 
the platform. A bronze memorial commemorating 
the services of this leader of technical education 
has recently been made by the sculptor, Henry 
Hudson Kitson, of Boston. He is also commemo- 
rated at the institute by the Rogers building and 
by the Rogers physical laboratories. In the corri- 
dor of the Rogers building there is a large bronze 
bust and tablet erected in his memory by the un- 
dergraduates at the time of his death. 


OP 
The Meeting at Syracuse. 


The following are the most important items on 
the joint program of the Associated Academic 
Principals, the Council of Grammar School Prin- 
cipals, the Science Teachers’ Association, the 
Training Teachers’ Conference, and the Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the State of New York: On the 
evening of Wednesday, Dec. 27, Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, commissioner of education, will deliver 
the opening address, taking as his subject ‘“ New 
York High Schools.’’ On the afternoon of Dec. 
28, Prin. W. S. Steele, of Olean, and Prin. J. D. 
Lawton, of Auburn, will read papers on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation Between the Grammar and High Schools, as 
to Courses of Study, Methods of Teaching, and 
Government.’’ and Prof. Charles W. Hargitt, of 
Syracuse university, will speak on ‘‘ The Place and 
Function of Biology in Secondary Education.’’ 
These addresses will be delivered before the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals. 

Before the Council of Grammar School Principals, 
on Dec. 27, Prin. Mark W. Way, of Rochester, will 
discuss ‘‘ Promotion Without Formal Examination 
of Pupil by Superintendent or Principal on a Term 
Mark of 85 per cent. or Above,’”’ and Prin. Richard 
E. Coon, of Poughkeepsie, will speak on ‘‘ Depart- 
mental Work in the Grammar School—Its Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages.’’ Prin. E. B. Horton, of 
Binghamton, will address the council on ‘‘In 
What Grades is a Recess Advisable,’’ and in the 
evening Commissioner Draper will deliver his an- 
nual address. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 28, Dr. Thomas Bailey 
Lovell, principal of the Niagara Falls high school, 
will consider the topic ‘“‘Is Modern Educational 
Improvement so Shortening the Time of Children 
in the Grammar Grades That They Are Entering 
the High School Too Young.’’ 

On Thursday, Dec. 29, Supt. Lewis N. Crane, of 
Rome, will read a paper on “ The Principal’s Duty 
to His Poorly Trained Teachers,’’ Dr. John Van 
Dwyn, M.D., of Syracuse, on ‘‘ Nutrition in the 
Child and Its Relation to School Work,’’ Supt. R. 
A. Searing, of North Tonawanda, on ‘“The Teacher’s 
Responsibility,’’ Prin. G. E. Marker, of Schnectady, 
on ‘‘ How to Test the Quality of Teaching,’’ Supt. 
Darwin L. Bardwell, of New York City, on ‘‘Some 
Problems of the Fourth and Fifth Grades,’’ and 
Prof. W. D. Lewis, of the Syracuse high school, on 
‘* How to Teach Evangeline.’’ 

The meeting of the Science Teachers’ Association, 
of the Training Teachers’ conference, and of the 
Drawing Teachers’ club will consist mostly of the 
discussion of their work in sections and in short 
papers, with an annual address to each by Com- 
missioner Draper. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A steam ee in the public school at 
East Rome, N. Y., burst on Nov. 9, and 
instantly Mrs. Kamrad, the janitress, 
who happened to be near, clapped both 
her hands over the break, in order that 
the children —— be gotten out of the 
school without being thrown into a panic 
by the smell and sound of the escaping 
steam. 

When the last pupil had left the build- 
ing, Mrs. Kamrad removed her hands 
and ran out to give the alarm of fire. 
Her hands are so Cnet that she is likely 
to be permanently disabled. 


Judge Lindsey, of the Denver Juven- 
ile court, who has been so successful 
in treating the offences of children, 
and so rigorous in dealing out punish- 
ment to the sordid-minded who have 
— by the children’s delinquencies, 

as, according to the latest advices from 
Colorado, received more than 50,000 
majority in his re-election. 


The Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Percival, 
who was in attendance on the Peace 
Congress in New York this fall gave to 
a recent conference in the Town hall of 
his see city the impressions produced by 
his visit. He spoke particularly of the 
high estimate that was placed in Amer- 
ica on popular education. The best edu- 
cation in America might not be quite 
equal to the best in England, but there 
was far more general belief in the ad- 
vantage of education, and more keenness 
and liberality in promoting it. 


The state board of educatiun of New 
Jersey has authorized an appropriation 
for the proper celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the state normal school, 
which will take place on June 21 at Tren- 
ton. Dr. J. M. Green, principal of the 
school, said in his report that all the 164 
graduates of last year had received ap- 
pointments. Their average salary was 
$44.86 a month. 


At the meeting, during the last week 
in November, of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle 
States and Maryland, the speakers were: 
Dean H. B. Fine, of Princeton; Irving A. 
Hecker, of the Brooklyn Girls’ High 
school; Arthur M. Curtis, of the Oneonta 
High school, and Prof. Gustave Legras, 
of City College. The association elected 
the following officers: President, Prof. 
Thomas S. Fiske, of Columbia; vice- 
president, Dean H. B. Fine, of Prince- 
ton; secretary, Arthur Schultze, High 
School of Commerce; council members, 
Prof. E. S. Crawley, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Miss Jenny Van Vleck, 
girls’ high school. The association now 
numbers 297. 

Capt. A. C. Tonner, assistant com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, has expressed 
a wish to be either permitted to retire or 
to be transferred to some place where 
the duties are less heavy. The senate 
has confirmed the nomination of Mr. 
Francis A. Leupp, of New York, as com- 
missioner of Indian affairs. 

Owing to the failure of the Citizens’ 
National bank at Oberlin, Ohio, it is 
feared that a number of students at 
Oberlin college, who had money on de- 
posit in the bank, will be unable to con- 
tinue their college course. 

A woman’s society in Berlin has pre- 
sented a petition tothe Prussian minister 
of education calling on the minister to 
prohibit school girls from wearing cor- 
sets, on the ground that corsets injure 
their health. 


Rushville, Ind.—Rushville will have 
separate schools for the colored pupils 
after Jan, 1. A new building is being 
erected and colored teachers will be se- 
cured for the new schools. T. A. Craig 
resigned his position as teacher of science 
in the high school to accept a very lucra- 


tive offer made by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. His place has been filled 
by M. R. McDaniel, of Rio Grande, Ohio. 

r. McDanielis a graduate of Rio Grande 
college and has done special work in 
training and science in Chicago univer- 
sity. 

The state board of education of New 
Jersey has decided, upon the appeal of 
Miss Lucy V. Lambert, a Hoboken 
school-teacher, that the teachers in the 
public schools of that city need not 
attend lectures on literature. ‘‘ to per- 
fect them in the use of language for 
social and practical purposes,’’ and write 
themes upon the lectures afterward. 
This attendance at lectures and writing 
of themes had been ordered by the Ho- 
boken board of education. 

The state board decided, however, 
that Miss Lambert’s certificate did not 
exempt her from examinations’ ordered 
by the local board. 


The S. E. A. 


The fifteenth annual session of the 
Southern Educational Association will be 
held, in joint session with the Florida 
State Teachers’ Association on December 
29-31 at Jacksonville. On Thursday 29, 
the meeting will be a with an ad- 
dress of welcome by His Excellency, the 
Governor of Florida, followed by an 
address by Dr. William T. Harris, fed- 
eral commissioner of education, and the 
annual address of the president of the 
association, Dr. Walter B. Hill, chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia. 

On Friday the time of the general 
meeting will be occupied by a report on 
educational progress in the Southern 
field, state by state. Among those who 
will make these reports are the presidents 
of the University of Florida, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, of Newberry college, 
of the state normal school of North Caro- 
lina, and Prof. James H. Dillard, of 
Tulane university. On Friday evening 
many important addresses will however 
be made, one by Governor Aycock, of 
North Carolina, on ‘‘The Education of 
the Masses.’’ ‘‘ Industrial Education ”’ 
will be treated by Hon. P. W. Meldrim, 
chairman of the Georgia State Industrial 
college. The presidents of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and of Washing- 
ton and Lee university will also deliver 
addresses, as willSuperintendent Fox, of 
Richmond, Va., who will take as his sub- 
ject ‘‘The Education Best Suited to the 

egro.’’ 

On Saturday Hon. Du Pont Guerry, 

resident of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
ege at Macon, Ga., will speak on the 
education of women in the South, and 
all the departments of the association 
will hold important meetings. 


Self-Government in Workhouse. 


Self-government was introduced a few 
months ago into the night school at the 
Chevelana (O.) workhouse, of which H. 
C. Crane is in charge. This was imme- 
diately after an attempt on the part of 
the students to overpower their teacher 
and escape from the institution. 

Each of the twelve classes elects an 
officer to represent it, and the officers 
elect a governor. All cases of misbe- 
havior are brought before the governor 
for decision, the other class representa- 
tives acting as accessors. When a teacher 
has occasion to complain of a student’s 
conduct, he reports the fact to the class 
representative, and the latter orders the 
workhouse guard to lock up the 5 
offender until the following Monday 
night, when the court of the governor 
sits. Before this court the class repre- 
sentative acts as public prosecutor. It 
is provided that a class ae impeach its 
representative if it feels that 
doing his duty. 


e is not 


The men keenly ney the sense of 
freedom and responsibility, and the new 
plan of government is a great success. 


Aid For a Negro School. 


Miss Rosa B. Cooley, principal of the 
Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural 
school for the negroes of the island of 
St. Helena, fifteen miles from the main- 
land of South Carolina, spoke on Dec. 8, 
at a tea given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, 111 East Six- 
teenth street. Miss Cooley was intro- 
duced by Mr. Robert C. Ogden, and after 
she had spoken Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, treasurer of the institution, told of 
the unique a of work presented 
by the St. Helena negroes. An illustra- 
ted article showing the work of this 
school was published in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL two years ago. 

Miss Cooley showed the great improve- 
ment the people had made in the last 
forty years. They were among the latest 
negroes to be brought to this count 
from Africa, and having been isolated, 
until the soldiers came among them at 
the time of the civil war, the greater 
number of the seven thousand inhabi- 
tants of the island had never seen a 
white man. They were worked hard by 
negro overseers. They still havea pecu- 
liar dialect of their own. Many, how- 
ever now have comfortable homes and 
own their own land. 

The school needs everything from 
buildings to books and a salt marsh 
‘‘tacky’’, one of the island horses, to 
— the teachers in their community 
work. 


Michigan County Normal Train- 
ing Classes. 

The second year shows the full number 
of Normal Training classes possible under 
the law tree, established each year. The 
enrollment is not large, averaging about 
ten or twelve. The following are the 
locations and managers: 


County Place 
Charlevoix Charlevoix 
Clinton St. Johns 
Arenac Standish 
Autrim Mancelona 
Gratiot Ithaca 
Kalkaska _ Kalkaska 
Oakland Pontiac 
Wexford Cadillac 
Barry Hastings 
Tonia Ionia 
Ingham Mason 
Midland Midland © 
Mecosta Big Rapids 
Macomb New Baltimore 
Nason Ludington 
Oceana Hart 
Shiawassee Owosso 
Oseola Evart 
St. Clair Port Huron 
Iosco Tawas City 

Superintendent Special Teachers 
F. M. Howe Clarabell Milliman 
W. S. Bishop Lulu McCreery 
R. W. Broecker Emma R. O’Connor 
J. H. Scott Elizabeth Wylie 
E. D. Watkins Marjorie Kinnan 
W. J. Hoover Louise Kilbourne 
J. H. Harris Mrs. T. L. Greeley 
G. A. McGee Mrs. Alice Kimball 
A. W. Chamberlain Harriett Peckham 
C. L. Bemip Elizabeth Monk 
Ford Fullerton Wilmer Kinnan 
G. L. Jenner Ida Huston 
J. R. Miller Carrie Simpson 
E. E. Crook Minnie B. Replogle 
Guy D. Smith Effie Dean 
J. i. Moore Grace B. Norton 
J. W. Simmons Belle J. Walker 
E. P. Reynolds Myron Jerome 
W. F. Lewis Delia Bailey 
A. A. Ellsworth Cora Willse 

lbion, Mich. W. J. McKone. 
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In and Around New York City. 


At the close of the fall term of the 
evening elementary schools an attend- 
ance far in excess of last year is re- 
ported. The increase is greatest in the 
outlying boroughs. 


The committee on‘ modification of the 
course of study, Commissioner Abraham 
Stern, chairman, is considering the finan- 
cial side of such a change as well as the 
educational advantages, and it will prob- 
ably be some time before a report is 
made to the board of education. 


Pres. Magnus Gross of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association has sent a cir- 
cular letter to all the members of the 
association in regard to the formation of 
the new Teachers’ Association of the 
Bronx. While admitting the right of 
the Bronx teachers to form an associa- 
tion of their own, he doubts their wis- 
dom in separating themselves from the 
powerful organization of which he is 
president, and combining separately in a 
society which must necessarily be small. 
-He charges that the new association was 
really gotten up in order to wrest the 
control of the Interborough Council from 
the New York teachers, the object being 
to secure the approval of the conncil for 
the proposed increase in the pensions of 
the superintendents and the male princi- 
pals, an increase to which the New York 
City Teachers’ Association has been 
strongly opposed. 


There is no doubt that the Interbor- 
ough council will recognize the president 
and the four delegates of the newly or- 
ganized Bronx Teachers’ Association as 
entitled tomembership. This reduces the 
New York City Teachers’ Association to a 
teachers’ association of the borough of 
Manhattan, and as the four Bronx dele- 
gates, althooriginally elected as its repre- 
sentatives, will undoubtedly refuse to be 
bound by its orders, it will no longer, as 
before the formation of this new organ- 
ization, be able to control the Interbor- 
ough council. 


Auditor Cook of the board of educa- 
tion has decided that the Davis law in- 
crease does not begin for newly appoint- 
ed or promoted teachers until the first 


day of the month succeeding their ap- P. 


pointment or promotion. The teachers 
think that the increase should begin on 
the day upon which their appointment or 
promotion takes effect. The committee 
on by-laws will have to decide the matter, 
and pending their decision the increases 
will be held up. 


The committee on by-laws of the 
board of education, at the request of the 
board of superintendents, has interpreted 
the term ‘‘ungraded class.’’ The com- 
mittee defines an ungraded class as ‘‘a 
class duly authorized and organized for 
the instruction of pupils who are men- 
tally deficient.’ 


The report that the board of superin- 
tendents is considering more stringent 
limitations of the by-laws in regard to 
absences adopted by the board of educa- 
tion, makes it interesting to consider the 
present state of the retirement fund, for 
whose benefit these more stringent limi- 
tations are being considered. 

The fund has grown steadily since 1895, 
having been increased by $160,644 last 
year, until now it amounts to $964,375, 
with indications that by the end of this 
year it will exceed $1,000,000, having 
doubled in the last nine years. 

Under such circumstances there is 
some doubt as to the necessity of with- 
holding a portion of their salaries from 
sick teachers, who need it the most, and 
many teachers are urging the officers of 
their associations to take steps to effect 
a complete divorce between the question 
of absences and the permanent retire- 
ment fund. 


The Woman Principals’ Association 
has sent to the department of education 
various suggestions as to how it can 
economize, which the department will 
have to do owing to the cut in the edu- 
cational budget made by the board of 
estimate. The association says that as 
the per capita expenditures for the vaca- 
tion schools in 1903 was $6.45, and the 
per capita expenditure for the recreation 
centers was $9.24 something must be 
costing too much. It points out that 
the recreation centers are often duplicat- 
ing the work of the evening schools. 

— in the high schools, there is one 
teacher for every twenty-three pupils, 
whereas, in the elementary schools, 
where close individual attention is re- 

uired, there is only one teacher for each 

orty-four children. Therefore the asso- 
ciation does not think that any more high 
school teachers should be appointed until 
the days of economy are over. 


6; PY Maxwell, Mrs. Lillian 
D. Wald, and a number of other repre- 
sentatives of the Child Labor commit- 
tee called on Police Commissioner Mc- 
Adoo on Dec. 6, and asked himif he 
would not enforce the law in regard to 
newsboys and newsgirls. The committee 
wanted a detail of police assigned to this 
duty, as they said the law was being vio- 
lated. 

Mr. McAdoo declined to grant their re- 
quest. He said he had no policemen to 
spare for such work, 

The law in question prohibits boys un- 
der ten years and girls under sixteen 
from selling newspapers, requires that 
all children selling newspapers have 
licenses, and does not permit them to sell 
their papers after ten o’clock at night. 


The board of alderman refused, on 
Dec. 6, to pass an appropriation asked 
for by the board of education ‘‘for the 
bettering of the condition of the public 
schools.’’ The committee on finance re- 
ported unfavorably on the appropriation, 
as it said it could get no information 
from the board of education as to the 
uses for which the money was designed. 


In the reorganization of the supply de- 
artment which is now being carried on, 
it has been discovered that the borough 
of Queens had been largely overstocked. 
Therefore thousands of dollars worth of 
i kg are being distributed among the 
other boroughs from this surplus stock. 


Miss Margaret A. Regan, principal of 
school No. 107, Manhattan, has been 
elected secretary of the New York 
Teachers’ Association. 


President Best announced that the 
board of examiners had decided to recog- 
nize the lecture courses of the various 
teachers’ associations this year, as had 
been done in ——- years. The state 
department of instruction, however, re- 
fuses to recognize them. 


A reception to the parents of children 
in schools Nos. 9, 93, and 166, Manhattan, 
was held on the evening of Dec. 2, and 
was very enjoyable. Over 300 parents 
attended and were received by the prin- 
cipals of the schools. Mrs. Cora Mag- 
nus, secretary of the local school board 
presided. The speakers were Superin- 
tendent Taylor, who reviewed briefly the 
compulsory education law, and what was 
being done for the checking of truancy; 
Miss Beinholz, of school No. 9, who spoke 
on absence and tardiness, Miss McCabe, 
of school No. 93, who talked of rainy day 
attendance, and Miss Magovern, of school 
No. 166, who told the parents about the 
report cards. 

ommissioner Barrett discussed the 
board of education, and Franklyn Leon- 
ard, of the local school board, appealed 
for a larger interest in the schools and 
in school athletics. 


The Mothers’ club connected with the 
kindergarten at school No. 3, Brooklyn, 
on Jefferson avenue, one of the most 
active of the clubs connected with the 
local kindergartens, has arranged an in- 
teresting program for the winter. On 
Dec. 14 Miss Elizabeth Reeve will ad- 
dress the club on ‘‘ Christmas in the Kin- 
dergarten and the Home.’”’ The rest of 
the program is: Jan. 11, ‘‘The Ideal 
Mother of To-day,’’ Mrs. Herbert Twit- 
chell; Feb. 8, parents’ social evening, 
addresses by the Rev. C. B. McAfee and 
Prin. La Salle H. White; March 8, dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Choice of Playmates ’’; April 
12, ‘‘ Out-of-Door Work and What We 
Find in Nature,’’. Miss Ruth A. Cook; 
May 10, parents’ social evening, addresses 
by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman and Director 
Fanniebelle Curtis. Miss Mary W. 
Wright, the kindergartner, is president 
of the club, and Mrs. William Rawlings 
is chairman of the advisory committee. 


On the afternoon of Dec. 7, Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens, 
lectured at Teachers College on ‘‘ Dis- 
cipline in the Kindergarten.’’ On the 
same afternoon, Prof. Julius Sachs lec- 
tured on ‘‘The College in Its Relation to 
the Future Secondary School Teacher.’’ 


The title to the site for the new truant 
school in Queens will, it is expected, be 
vested in the city within a few days. 
The erection of the school will begin at 
once. It will be built onthe cottage plan 
and will largely follow the general idea 
of the Boston Parental Home. 


The board of education having appro- 
priated half a million dollars for the 
purchase of school sites, the division 
superintendents are investigating the 
conditions in the districts of which they 
are in charge, to ascertain the sites most 
needed to relieve congestion, and those 
upon which it will be possible to erect 
portable buildings. 


The Rev. Father James B. Curry, 
pastor of St. James’s Roman Catholic 
church, gave some advice at the nine 
o’clock mass on December 4. which was 
probably listened to eagerly by the chil- 
dren of the parish. Father Curry re- 
minded the children that Thursday of 
that week was the Roman Catholic feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, and that 
under no circumstances were they to at- 
tend the public schools on that day. If 
their parents told them to go to school, 
they were not to obey them, as in ordin- 
ary circumstances they should do, because 
their first duty was to come to mass. 
Let them set their parents a good 
example. 

As to the regulations of the schools, 
the board of education had made provi- 
sion for Hebrew children on their re- 
ligious days, and therefore Roman Catho- 
lic. children should have this feast for 
themselves, as it was for them a holy 
day of obligation. 


District Attorney Jerome, Commis- 
sioner of Licenses Keating, and about 
twenty representatives of theatrical 
agencies held a conference on Dec. 3, to 
consider the new license law. Commis- 
sioner Keating insisted that theatrical 
agencies are employment agencies and so 
come within the purview of the new law. 
The agents denied this. It was finally 
agreed that a test case should be carried 
before the courts to test the constitionality 
of the law. 

The matter is of interest to school 
people, as, if the theatrical agencies are 
included in the law, and the law is up- 
held by the courts, the teachers’ agencies 
will be equally affected. The penalty 
for not securing a license is a fine of $250, 
or imprisonment for one year. 


Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale will lec- 
ture on Dec. 21 before the Brooklyn 
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Teachers’ Association, on ‘‘The Present 
Prospects of the English Drama.’’ The 
lecture will take place at the girls’ high 
school at 4 p. m. 

On Dec. 19, Miss '. M. Keyes, of 
the Training School for Teachers, will 
hold the first of a series of conferences 
on the teaching of composition and liter- 
ature in the grades. Itho each discus- 
sion will confine itself to one or two 
grades, all interested in this course of 
study, whether in those particular grades 
or not, will be repaid by attending. 

On Dec. 15, Prof. Low lectured on 
‘‘The Political Development and Gov- 
ernment of Modern England,’’ on Dec. 
13, Dr. Boughton gave his address on 
‘‘The Chronicle Play and the Historic 
Dramas of Shakespeare,’’ and the lecture 
by Dean Balliet of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy, was deliv- 
ered on Dec. 12. 


Counsel for Louis Wisansky has applied 
for awrit of mandamus against the comp- 
troller, to compel that official to audit a 

ayroll bearing Mr. Wisansky’s name. 

he latter, an attendance officer, assumed 
the duties of ateacher in the evening 
schools on Oct. 10, 1908, and continued 
to teach until the tenth of December 
following. He received his salary as 
teacher for October, and the board of 
education, after considering the case, 
approved a supplementary payroll al- 
lowing his salary for November and De- 
cember. This payroll, however, the 
comptroller has refused to audit, holding 
that, under the charter, a person cannot 
hold two positions at once. Counsel for 
Mr. Wisansky holds that this provision 
does not apply to school teachers. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided that the suggestion of the Public 
School Athletic league that a day be set 
apart in the schools each year to be de- 
pony to athletic competition is inadvis- 
able. 


An informal meeting of the friends of 
the Stuyvesant high school and an exhi- 
bition of the work of the first term was 
held on Dec. 9, in the high school build- 
ing. Superintendent Maxwell received 
the guests, and Dr. Thomas Balliet, dean 
of the school of pedagogy of New York 
university, spoke on ‘‘ The Function of 
the Manual Training High School.”’ 
Classes of boys were at work in free- 
hand drawing, in mechanical drawing, 
and in carpentry. 


The new catalog of New York univer- 
sity shows that it has a total of 2,559 
students in its various schools. This 
makes it the fourteenth educational in- 
stitution in point of size in America, and 
the forty-first in the world. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
New York Kindergarten Association was 
held at Sherry’s on the afternoon of 
Dec. 5, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, pre- 
siding. 

Miss Mary H. Waterman reported 
that 1,483 children attended the free 
city kindergartens, an —_ of fifty- 
four children to each school, and that 
two new kindergartens were opened 
last year, one in ie Nursery and Child’s 
hospital, Lexington avenue and Fifty- 
first street, and the other at 129 Thomp- 
son street. 

After Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge of 
Columbia university, had delivered an 
address, the following ladies were re- 
elected managers: Mrs. Clark Culver, 
Mrs. W. J. Schiefflin, Mrs. L. McIlvaine 
Luqueer, Mrs. John H. Hammond, Mrs. 
A. C. Royce, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
Mrs. William G. Rockefeller, Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Riggs, Miss Nora Archibald 
Smith, and Miss Anna W. Lapsley. 


An Eastern Alumni organization of the 
University of Illinois was organized on 
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Dec. 3, at a meeting held at the Hotel 
Vendome. About one hundred alumni 
now live in the metropolitan district. 
Lincoln Bush, ’88, was elected president, 
and S. T. Henry, ’04, secretary-treas- 
wrer. 


Mr. Edward D. Adams has given $50,- 
000 to Columbia university to establish a 
fund for physical research, in honor of 
his son, Ernest Kempton Adams, of the 
class of ’97, who died last July. The in- 
come of the fund is to be the stipend of 
a Fellow of the university who may be 
chosen from the faculty, teaching staff, 
alumni, or students of Columbia. He 
will carry on some particular research in 
a branch of the physical sciences. 

At the meeting of the trustees at 
which this announcement was made, it 
was further announced that Mr. James 
Speyer, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, and Prof. 
John Dyneley Prince, had given to the 
university the famous Reinhard collection 
of illuminated Persian and Arabic manu- 
——. and that the Rev. Dr. George 
William Knox, professor of history and 
philosophy at the Union Theological 
seminary, would be the baccalaureate 
— at the commencement exercises 
0 : 


Miss Theodora Johnson, head of the 
Swedish Institute for Physical Education 
at Clifton, England, arived on the Cedric, 
on Dec. 2, for a visit of inspection of the 
methods of physical training in use in the 

ublic schools and higher educational 
institutions of America. 


Committee on Retrenchment. 


The committee of the board of educa- 
tion, — to consider the revision 
of the budget, while it has not announced 
any decision, is understood econ | 
to have arrived at a determization. It 
has been decided that to ask the board 
of estimate for an additional appropria- 
tion, in the face of almost certain refusal, 
would be foolish. The committee, how- 
ever, is determined not to curtail the 
regular day, evening,or vacation schools, 
nor to abandon the recreation centers, 
and therefore it has been forced to look 
around carefully for a source of economy. 

It seems to be definitely settled that 
the first year shall have only a daily 
session of three anda half hours. The 
opinion in favor of this change is almost 
unanimous. The course in the first year 
will have to be modified, and the Ettinger 
er must be adopted, in order to avoid 

aving classes that attend only in the 
afternoon. Probably the schedule will 
be arranged somewhat on this wise: one 
class from 8 until 10 in the morning, and 
from 12:30 until 2 in the afternoon, the 
other class attending from 10 until 12 in 
the morning, and from 2 until 3:30 in the 
afternoon. 

The saving of an hour and ahalf of the 
time of the teachers who instruct the 
first year classes, will enable the board 
to dispense with the ‘‘ additional teach- 
ers ’’ who at present perform only cler- 
icalwork. This clerical work can thus be 
done by the regular teachers, and the 
‘‘ additional teachers ’’ returned to the 
ranks of instructors. This alone will 
save the city in salaries $300,000 a year. 


School Congestion Problem. 


The Male Teachers’ Association, at its 
meeting on Dec. 2, considered for over 
two hours the report of its committee om 
elementary education on the matter of 
school congestion, and the length of the 
school sessions for the younger children. 

The association found ‘‘ much of value ”’ 
in the Ettinger plan ‘‘if properly modi- 
fied and adopted only in the first two 
years,’’ and did not gg 8 of the plan 
of intermediate schools, because of the 
difficulty of transporting children. Por- 
table schools were also favored to meet 
sudden and unforeseen shifts of popula- 
tion. 
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In preference to .all these remedies, 
however, and as not only a plan to re- 
lieve school congestion, but also as peda- 
gogically sound, and desirable for its own 
sake, the association recommended the 
shortening of the hours of school attend- 
ance in the youngest classes. 

That ‘‘the length of the school day 
should be proportionate to the child’s 
strength,’’ seems axiomatic, but as the 
report of the association says, in fact 
that truth is disregarded. The report 
goes on to indicate how the child of six 
iscompelled to remain at his desk as long 
as his big brother of fourteen, and that 
every minute a child is kept at his tasks 
after his strength is exhausted, is much 
worse than time wasted. At fourteen 
the student who has been confined for 
five hours in a class-room while he was 
six or seven, is not a bit ahead of his fel- 
low student, who at the earlier age only 
remained at a desk for three hours. 
Therefore, by the results themselves, the 
extra two hours had much better be spent 
in the outdoor play which lays the foun- 
dation for robust health. 

When added to these reasons, is the ad- 
ditional one of an immense saving of 
money at a time when economy is urgent- 
ly. necessary, it seems as if the reason 
for the change is well-nigh irresistable. 

During the discussion on the floor of 
the association, members told how such 
a shorter day for the very small chil- 
dren was being largely adopted in the 
Western cities, and those cities were 
greatly pleased with the result. 

To the objection that shorter hours 
would remove the child from the care of 
the school during the time thus cut down, 
it was replied that the school was not a 
nursery, and that while it was designed 
by the state to supplement the home, it 
was not intended to supplant it. 


New Absence Rules. 


The board of superintendents has been 
for some time considering the rules gov- 
erning excuses of absence, and endeavor- 
ing to frame new rules in regard to them. 
The superintendents desire that all teach- 
ers should be treated alike, and that 
really sick and deserving teachers should 
be relieved of the necessity of contribut- 
ing a portion of their salary to the re- 
tirement fund. 

The committee on school managemant 
had the matter in charge, and, after a re- 
port to the board, the subject was again 
referred to the committee, in whose 
hands it now lies. 

Notwithstanding much criticism, the 
committee has decided that no excuse of 
absence with pay shall be granted for an 
absence of less than five days. It has 
been thought wise to define a serious ill- 
ness as an illness lasting more than five 
days. At the same time it is ordered 
that the number of days for which a 
teacher shall be excused, with pay, on 
i of quarantine, shall not exceed 

ve, 

The committee favors a rule limiting 
the number of a teacher’s absences with 
pay to one hundred days in three consec- 
utive years, or eighty days in two con- 
secutive years, or sixty days in one year. 

It is thought that the superintendent 
will not allow any absence with pay to 
those teachers who teach also in the 
evening schoolsand the nightschools. By 
this extra work, for which they receive 
additional compensation, these teachers 
render themselves more liable to illness, 
and they should bear the consequences. 

Teachers, whose service exceeds forty 
years, will not be excused, as it has been 
found that such an excuse acts as a bar 
to their seeking retirement, nor will the 
excuse be given to married women, as 
their husbands ought to be able to bear 
this expense. These two classes will, 
when absent, have to lose their salaries. 
The same rule will apply to ‘‘ additional 
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teachers ’’ receiving more than $840 a 
year. This isa sort of penalty for the 
ease of their work. 

While nothing has yet been definitely 
decided, this is thought to be about the 
new set of rules which will be finally 
adopted by the superintendents. 


Brooklyn Kindergartners’ Claims. 


_At the regular meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association on Dec. 5, the claim of the 
kindergarten teachers to the bonus of 
sixty dollars a year for teaching mixed 
classes was referred to the law com- 
mittee. Hitherto, if the kindergarten 
classes had more than forty per cent. of 
boys, the teachers received the bonus. 
Recently, however, the board of educa- 
tion amended its by-laws so as to exclude 
the kindergartners from the bonus. 
ag claim that this action of the board 
is illegal, and the kindergarten teachers 
in Manhattan and the Bronx have filed a 
protest against it. The Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association will now investigate the 
matter. 

The treasurer of the association re- 
ported a total paid up membership of 
3,633, or over ninety per cent. of the 
teachers in the borough. 


Greensburgh High School. 


The new high school building at Greens- 
burgh, Westchester county, New York, 
was recently dedicated. It is a handsome 
structure of brick and stone, lighted by 
electricity, with the temperature con- 
trolled automatically, and ventilated by 
a system which changes the air in the 
entire building twice a day. The assem- 
bly hall seats five hundred, and the eleven 
class-rooms, which, with the principal’s 
office, teachers’ room, board room, libra- 
ry, etc., utilize its space, are fitted with 
every convenience adapted to their pur- 
pose. Whenever possible, as inthe stair- 
ways of fire-proof slate, an effort has 
been made to diminish the fuel for any 
stray flame. With its grounds of over 
two acres, the high school cost twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Normal Graduates Win. 


Justice Leventritt, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, on December 5, in- 
structed the jury to render a verdict for 
Miss Mabel V. Price in her suit to com- 
= Superintendent Maxwell to issue to 

er a license to teach. 

Miss Price, who sued for herself and 
one hundred and thirty-nine other young 
ladies, was graduated from the Normal 
college in the class of 1903. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell declared that her stand- 
ing in hisexamination was not satisfac- 
tory, and declined to grant her a license. 
Miss Price alleged that as the Normal 
college had been approved by the state 
commissioner of public instruction, her 
graduation from the college was suffi- 
cient to entitle her to teach, that she 
therefore did not need to pass any exam- 
ination held by Superintendent Maxwell, 
and she requested a mandamus to com- 
pel the city superintendent to issue to 

er a license. 

Mr. Lewis Livingston Delafield ap- 
peared for the petitioner, and assistant 
corporation counsel O’Brien for Dr. Max- 
well. The latter contended that the 
Normal college curriculum was not suffi- 
cient, that its course had not: been ap- 
proved by the state commissioner, and 
that, therefore, unless the petitioners had 
passed the state commissioner’s aca- 
demic examination, they must pass the 
examination of the city superintendent. 

A former official from the office of the 
state board of examiners testified that 
in 1900 the trustees of the college, ata 
conference with him, had agreed to 
lengtnen the course from five to seven 
years, and to require the passage of the 
state commissioner’s examination. Mr. 
O’Brien tried to argue that this rule 
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should have been retroactive, applying to 
the girls who had already entered the 
college. At this point Justice Leventritt 
stopped him, and, taking the case into the 
charge of the court, ordered the jury to 
hand in a verdict for the plaintiffs. The 
justice pointed out that as late as Feb- 
ruary 6, 1903, in a letter to the Normal 
college trustees in regard to the require- 
ments for graduates who s t licenses, 
Superintendent Maxwell had not men- 
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tioned the necessity of passing the state 
examination. 

Mr. O’Brien announced an appeal to 
the Appellate division. Mr. Delafield 
estimated that the licenses of 2,000 
teachers were involved in the suit. Had 
the city superintendent’s contention been 
sustained by the court, he said, the 
licenses issued to all graduates of the 
Normal college since 1897 could have 
been attacked. 


Educational New England. 


This year, for the first time, men are 
admitted to the Boston Normal school. 
Hitherto the school has been confined ex- 
clusively to women. The men must be 
graduates of colleges. 


Two women, Mrs. Mary E. Cheney, 
and Mrs. Ella Lyman Cobot are on the 
Republican ticket for election to the 
Boston school committee for a term of 
three years, at this municipal election. 
Mrs. Cobot is a member of the governing 
board of Radcliffe college. 


In the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
on Dec. 1, Justice Morton overruled all 
objections to the will of the late Henry 
O. Peabody, an inventor, and ordered a 
decree admitting the will to probate. 
Relatives had contested its validity, 
alleging that the testator was insane. 

Under the will $350,000, the bulk of 
the estate, will be used to found an in- 
dustrial school for girls at Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


The Vermont Schoolmasters’ club, at 
its fall meeting in Rutland, adopted a 
recommendation that Greek be no longer 
required as part of the school work pre- 
paratory to the degree of A. B. in the 
colleges. 


The school committee of Weymouth, 
Mass., has elected as superintendent 
John C. Anthony, now superintendent at 
Wareham, Mass. Mr. Anthony is a grad- 
uate of Brown university, and will suc- 
ceed Elmer E. Sherman, who resigned 
the superintendency of Weymouth in or- 
der to accept a position in Boston. 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Mathematical Teachers in New 
England, held at Harvard university on 
Nov. 19, William A. Francis of Exeter, 
N. H. was elected president, Prof. Na- 
thaniel. F. Davis of Brown university 
vice-president, and George W. Evans of 
the English high school of Boston secre- 
tary. A discussion of the new definition 
of elementary mathematics for college 
entrance requirements was taken part in 
by Prof. H. W. Tyler, Prof. W. F. Os- 
good, and Frederick B. Knapp of Dux- 
bury. It was announced that Harvard 
had given a qualified assent to the stand- 
= . the college entrance examination 

oard. 


By the will of the late Charles E. 
French, a retired drug merchant of 
Boston, that city will receive $98,000 for 
the purpose of ‘‘ promoting good scholar- 
ship in the public schools.’’ Mr. French 
acted as janitor and elevator man of the 
office building he owned on Boyleston 
Street, daily scrubbing the floors. He 
often boasted that his living expenses 
amounted to only twenty-one cents a 
day. 

Mr. Harold I. Pratt, of Brooklyn, Am- 
herst 1900, has informed the authorities 
of Amherst college that he wishes to 
erect an amusement casino sr the 
Pratt gymnasium, to be free to all stu- 
dents at the college. According to the 
plans the ground floor will have a swim- 
ming tank, 75 by 25 feet, and a large 
lounging room. The second floor will be 
occupied by four full sized squash courts, 
padded with green canvas so as to sug- 
gest grass tennis courts. A rew heating 


apparatus for the gymnasium will also 
be put in at the expense of Mr. Pratt. 

A member of the class of ’84 has re- 
cently given $15,000 to Amherst to be 
used in remodeling College hall. This 
building is nearly 200 years old, — 
been in use as a Congregational chure 
long before the college was founded. 
Eminent architects regard it as a struc- 
ture of remarkable dignity, but the in- 
terior is somewhat barnlike. It is used 
for recitations and general meetings. | 

In some details the new Pratt casino 
will present features unusual at Ameri- 
can universities. Squash courts and 
other facilities for games have generally 
been under the control of clubs and open 
to the use only of their members. 


Massachusetts Music Supervisors. 


By invitation of the state board of 
education a large number of the music 
supervisors in the public schools of Mas- 
sachusetts assembled on Dec. 10, in 
Jacob Sleeper hall of Boston university, 
George H. Martin, secretary of the 
board being in the chair. It was the 
first meeting of the music specialists, 
but it will undoubtedly be repeated in 
the future, as steps were taken to see 
that some kind of an organization, with 
meetings at stated intervals, be formed. 

The first speaker was Professor Jep- 
son, supervisor of music in the schools of 
New Haven, who will next month com- 
plete forty years of service in teaching 
music for that city. Prof. Jepson gave 
an account of the history of musical in- 
struction in the public schools, and the 
difficulties encountered at its inception. 
He tried to make children ‘‘think in 
music.’’ The highest incentive to sing, 
he believed, was the ability to read what 
is sung, and all children should he taught 
this ability to read. He would begin on 
the first day of a child’s school life. He 
believed in theoretical instruction from 
start to finish. 


Conference of Child-Helping 


Societies. 


A meeting of the Conference of Child- 
Helping societies was held on Dec. 9, at 
24 Trinity Place, at which the various 
branches of the work of the ‘‘ Children’s 
Institutions Department’’ of Boston 
were entertainingly discussed by those 
actually engaged in the work of the de- 
partment. 

D. P. Dame, superintendent of the 
parental school at West Roxbury, the 
city truant school, said that most of his 
boys did not lack affection for their 
homes, but they had a stronger affection 
for excitement and freedom. Many are 
more or less abnormal, and the public 
schools are not supplying the kind of ed- 
ucation suited to theirnature and capaci- 
ties. Very few of them have criminal 
tendencies, the majority being the vic- 
tims of circumstances. 

Miss Alice E. Bentley, one of the 
teachers at the parental school, said 
that at that school the boys came to 
their school-rooms well fed, warmly 
dressed, and with a long night’s sleep 
behind them. Nevertheless they were 
very difficult material for the teachers’ 
efforts, because before they were com- 
mitted to the school they had become 
stupid with narcotics, enfeebled in mind 
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from lack of nutriment, or from heredity, 
and old in the knowledge of evil and woe- 
fully ignorant of good. Miss K. E. 


Chicago and the 


The town of Kewanee, Illinois, which 
is erecting a new $80,000 high school, is 
planning to introduce into it a course in 
manual training. 


The German emperor as king of Prussia 
has conferred the Crown Order of the 
Third Class upon Prof. Starr W. Cutting, 
of the University of Chicago. 


During the second week in December 
an art exhibit will be held at the central 
school in Evanston, which will be of more 
than usual interest. One-half of the ex- 
hibit will consist of drawings and other 
handwork of the pupils, and the remain- 
ing half will be a collection of paintings 
by fifty of the leading artists of the 
West. Nearly all the artists who have 
been asked to contribute have done so. 


A symposium of those interested in 
education in Chicago was held at the 
Howland club on Dec. 8, to consider the 
new city charter, and what it should 

rovide for the schools. Mr. Chester C. 

odge presided, and the speakers were 
District Superintendent A. Lane, 
Representative R. E. Pendarvis, State 
Senator Neils Jaul, Rev. R. E. White, of 
the boardof education, Alderman Charles 
Alling, and Mr. E. G. Keith. 


There will be a very large attendance 
of Chicago people at the meeting this 
year in Springfield of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association of which Superin- 
tendent Cooley of Chicago is president. 
The city charter of Chicago, with its reg- 
ulation of the public school system of the 
western metropolis, will be decided upon 
by the state legislators at Springfield, 
and Chicago educators will therefore be 
drawn to the capital, in order to use 
their influence in making the charter an 
advantageous one for educational inter- 
ests. 


The board of education of Chicago, at 
its meeting on Dec. 7, transacted a large 
amount of miscellaneous business. 

It was ordered that hereafter notices 
from principals to parents in regard to 
their children’s absences be sent, not by 
the hands of other pupils or in similar un- 
reliable ways, but thru the mail. 

The few schools in which the work for 
bazaars has been already started were 
given permission to finish their plans, 
with the provision that no features hav- 
ing the elements of games of chance be 
permitted. But hereafter the board will 
rigidly adhere toits resolution adopted at 
its recent meeting, prohibiting all such 
bazaars. 

Upon the request of a committee of 
physicians, it was ordered that three 
physicians be appointed to deliver five 
free lectures each at the high schools, 
the lecture not to exceed thirty minutes 
in length, upon the necessity of cleanli- 
ness and an observance of hygienic rules, 
the object being to check the spread of 
tuberculosis. 

The board appointed Principal Charles 
Bartholf to the principalship of the 
Froebel evening school, vice Prin. G. A. 
Osinga, resigned. 

It was directed that all principals, 
teachers, and employees of the public 
schools must produce certificates of vac- 





Antikamnia tablets have become a fa- 
vorite for pain, such as headache and neu- 
ralgia. They are used only internally. 
To stop pain, one five-grain tablet is ad- 
ministered at once; twenty minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if neces- 
sary a thirddose isgiven twenty minutes 
after the second.— Hugo Engel, M. D., in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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Coney, teacher of sloyd at the school, 
said that this work develops carefulness 
and honesty among the boys. 


State of Illinois. 


cination, or be suspended from their 
duties. 

The chapter on schools in the new city 
charter of Chicago received some discus- 
sion, but it was resolved to await the 
report of the committee having the 
matter of the charter in hand. 


Charter Framing in Chicago. 


All the organizations in Chicago, and 
many of the public spirited citizens, are 
engaged in the occupation of framin 
new charters for that city. This tas 
will fall upon the Illinois legislature dur- 
ing the coming winter, and the Chicago 
wee are determined that the legislators 
shall not suffer from a lack of material. 

The charter committee of the Federa- 
tion of Labor held a meeting on Nov. 29. 
Miss Margaret Haley, the representative. 
of the teachers on that committee left 
for Boston on the previous day to ad- 
dress various Massachusetts teachers’ 
societies, but before leaving she outlined 
her views on the charter in a communi- 
cation to the committee. 

At a union service of various denomin- 
ations in Sinai temple, the Rev. R. A. 
White, a member of the board of edu- 
cation, spoke. Superintendent Cooley 
also spoke at the same meeting and said 
that the new charter should provide for 
a merit system in the schools, and for an 
efficient administration of the system. 
Also, that provision should be made for 
an ample teachers’ retirement fund, per- 
manent tenure of office, and enforcement 
of the child labor law. 





Dr. J. MacIntosh Bell, an instructor in 
Harvard university, has been appointed 
official geologist of New Senkend by the 
governor of that colony. Dr. Bell isa 
native of Quebec, and made a reputation 
as one of the leaders of the Great Bear 
lake expedition. 


Recent Deaths. 


William Blaikie, one of the earliest ex- 

onents of physical culture in America, 
aed at his home in New York city on 
Dec. 6, of apoplexy, aged sixty-one. 

Mr. Blaikie was educated at the Latin 
high school, of Boston, at Harvard col- 
lege, and at the Harvard law school, tak- 
ing an active part in athletics during his 
entire school and university career. In 
1866 he was the captain and stroke of 
the victorious Harvardcrew. His books, 
‘*How to Get Strong and How to Stay 
So,’’ and ‘‘Sound Bodies for Our Boys 
and Girls,’’ had an immense sale in this 
country and in Europe, and had a great 
deal to do with starting the present in- 
terest in physical education. r. Blaikie 
was in the active practice of law. 





Miss Mary L. Dunne, a teacher in pub- 
lie school No. 6, Brooklyn, died at her 
parents’ home in that city on Nov. 27. 
Miss Dunne was a graduate of the Girls’ 
high school, Brooklyn, class of ’97, and 
was actively engaged in teaching until a 
few weeks before her death. 


The Rev. Edward Hulker Welsh, S. J., 
professor of constitutional law in the 
post-graduate department of George- 
town college, died on Dec. 2, aged eighty- 
three years. He came from a promi- 
nent family in Boston, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1840, immediately taking 
a course of study at the University of 
Heidelberg. He was converted in Ger- 
many to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
upon returning to Boston was ordained 
to the priesthood, and in 1851, he entered 
the Jesuit order. Father Welsh had 
heen at Georgtown university since 1889. 





Literary Items. 


The Christmas St. Nicholas brings a 
rare lot of stories, poems, and pictures. 
Only a few of the many good things can 
be mentioned. Commander Peary tells 
how he captured some little musk calves. 


‘“ How to Study Pictures ’’ is the second 
of Charles H. Coffin’s instructive series. 
Edward F. Bigelow presents a wonder- 
fully varied collection of material in 
‘‘ Nature and Science for Young Folks.’’ 


It is hard to do justice in a brief note 
to the December International Studio. 
Attention should be called especially to 
the reproduction in colors of pictures by 
various artists. Among the notable ar- 
ticles, both generously illustrated, are 
‘Primitive Art as Exemplified in Tobac- 
co Pipes,’’ by Richard Quick, and ‘‘ The 
Art of Victor Gilsoul,’’ by Léonore van 
der Veer. 


-In thearticle in the December Atlantic 
on ‘‘Christmas: Its Unfinished Busi-° 
ness,’’ Samuel McChord Crothers makes 
some caustic remarks on the failure of 
modern nations to carry out the Chris- 
tian spirit in practice. He holds, how- 
ever, that it is no evidence of a lack of 
sincerity. It is natural that the first 
attempts at peace making should be awk- 
ward. It is a work of extreme difficulty 
and considerable progress has already 
been made. 


Reminders of tne Christmas season 
are found all thru the December Scrib- 
ner’s. ‘‘Christmas in the Valois,’’ by 
Mary King Waddington, has illustrations 
by Walter Appleton Clark, printed in 
tint. Something unique is given in 
‘* Scenes from Old Ballads,’’ by Beatrice 
Stevens, with pictures in colors. There 
are contributions by Kenyon Cox, John 
Fox, Jr., Edith Wharton, Octave Thanet, 
and many others. 


A decidedly holiday tone is given to 
the December Country Life in America 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie’s splendid 
article on ‘‘ Christmas in the Open— 
North, East, South, West,’’ with its 
magnificent colored page illustrations. 
There are other Christmas articles— 
‘‘ Dad’s Kitchen Christmas ”’ (poem), by 
Holman F. Day; ‘‘A Christmas House 
Party,’’ by Arthur Huntington Gleason; 
‘‘The Christmas Dinner,’’ by Elizabeth 
Hale Gilman; ‘‘ Christmas on the Orch- 
ard Farm,’’ by L. H. Bailey, besides 
several others. ‘‘Christmas Fruits,’’ 
with its gorgeous illustrations in color, 
is not the least of the attractions of the 
number. 


With the December number, Suburban 
Country Life enters a wide and compre- 
hensive field. It is a magazine of coun- 
try life, costing one dollar a year, ten 
cents a number. There is certainly place 
for a good periodical of this kind. Espe- 
cially to teachers, whose constant effort 
it is to keep their pupils, contented in 
country homes and ambitious to be suc- 
cessful in country surroundings, such a 
magazine must serve as a constant in- 
spiration and aid. Heretofore no high- 
class periodical has been within the reach 
of the average teacher. 

Here is one that is. Here is a partial 
list of the interesting and helpful articles 
of th: December number, tho the illus- 
trations, which are very excellent, are 
the best part of it all: The evolution of 
a country home—how a neglected and 
run-down Massachusetts farm was trans- 
formed into a beautiful suburban estate; 
Harnessing the wind—The possibilities 
of the windmill on suburban country 
estates; Franklin Pierce as a country 
gentleman; Wonders of Modern Dairy- 
ing; The Home Culture of Chrysanthe- 
mums; a beautifully illustrated article 
on the growth and development of nature 
study, os the editor, Grace B. Faxon; a 
delightful story, articles on golf, holiday 
decorations, etc., etc. It wiil at least 
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repay every teacher well, to send ten 
cents for a sample copy. Address, Su- 
burban Country Life, 16 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The leading story in the Christmas 
Harper’s Weekly is ‘‘ The King’s Jewel,”’ 
by James Edmund Dunning, with repro- 
ductions of paintings by Howard Pyle. 
Irving Bachellor tells a story of the Adir- 
ondacks, ‘‘Him an’ Me,” in dialect 
verse; it is beautifully illustrated. Other 
Christmas features are ‘‘His Star”’ 
(poem) with two striking illustrations; 
‘*Late Christmas Afternoon’’ (poem), 
by Wilbur D. Nesbit. ‘‘ The Bequest,’’ 
by Mark Twain, ‘‘The Children as an 
Incentive,’’ by E. S. Martin, and ‘‘The 
Marshal’s Capture,’’ by Hamlin Garland 
are some of the contributions to this 
magnificent number. The supplement 
consists of four colored pictures of a 
Christmas character. Altogether the 
Harper’s Weekly of December 10 is 
about as fine a specimen of a periodical 
as paeene printing. choice of material, 
and illustrating as we have yet seen. 


Sir Wyke Bayliss tells in the December 
Critic the history of the Likeness of 
Christ. Instead of the currently accepted 
Likeness being a mere imagination, gen- 
erally accepted, Sir Wyke, froma review 
of the state of Roman and Greek por- 
traiture in the time of our Lord, and the 
undeviating tradition in all branches of 
the Church, contends that there is a fair 
“rags yen dl that the Lineaments painted 

y the — of Giotto and Raphael are 
really those which were made in the days 
of the Apostles from the descriptions of 
eye witnesses. Certainly the article in 
the Critic shows the great antiquity of 
the commonly received Likeness, and 
awakens rane 4 interest in the holy coat 
of Treves, which, in a purely natural 
manner, may, as the French scientists 
have pointed out, have preserved the 
sacred Features. 


Mr. John L. Griffiths, to whom the 
late President Benjamin Harrison left 
his private papers, is reported to have 
found among them a full account of the 
Harrison administration written by the 
President himself. It relates the inti- 
mate history of the four years from 
March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1893, contain- 
ing all the facts regarding the acts of 
the President and his political embarrass- 
ments, in which, while no man is con- 
demned, no man is shielded. Mr. Grif- 
fiths intends sometime to write a biog- 
raphy of the great statesman who shed 
additional luster on the line of American 
chief-magistrates, and even if he does 
not publish this private history in full, 
it will be of immense value in making 
his biography complete, accurate, and 
picturesque. 


An Interesting Letter. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells of an 
amusing rebuke once given by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich to Prof. E. S. Morse for 
the latter’s illegible handwriting. 

According to Dr. Hale, Mr. Aldrich got 
back at the professor in this wise: 

‘* My dear Morse: It was very pleasing 
to me to get your recent letter. Per- 
haps I should have been more pleased 
had I been able to decipher the same. I 
have not been able to master any of it 
beyond the date, which I knew, and the 
signature, which I guessed at. This is a 
singular and perpetual charm in a letter 
of yours; it never grows old; it never 
loses its novelty. One can say to one’s 
self every morning: ‘Here’s that letter 
of Morse’s. I haven’t read it yet. I 
think I’ll take another shy at it to-day, 
and maybe [ shall, inthe course of a few 
months, be able to make out what he 
means by those t’s that look like w’s and 
those i’s that have no eyebrows.’ Other 
letters are read and thrown away, but 
yours are kept forever—unread. One of 


them will last a reasonable man a life- 
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time. Admiringly yours, T. B. ALp- 
RICH.”’ —Collier’s for December 3. 

The Christmas World’s Work must 
have caused a temporary cessation of 
administrative activities in several gov- 
ernments, for besides the Viceroy of 
India, no less than four members of the 
American cabinet contribute long articles. 
The papers of Lord Curzon,ef Kedleston, 
of Secretaries Morton and Wilson, of 
Acting Secretary Taylor, and of Post- 
master-General "Weeke are very inter- 
esting, but they are only a part of the 
interest one finds in this World’s Work. 
Everyone is glad to read that Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts, of whom there 
is a careful character sketch, is a worthy 
successor in Mr. Hoar’s seat, and the 
opinion of the editors, based on exhaust- 
ive investigations, that the coming year 
will be one of great prosperity in busi- 
ness, is surely very acceptable. When 
W. S. Harwood points out that the 
Chinese tag aon in the United States 
is steadily decreasing, and in half a cen- 
tury will, if the present laws are main- 
tained, be practically extinct, there is 
abundant encouragement for those, who 
in the face of much obloquy, secured the 
enactment of those laws in time. The 
Pacific coast now breathes freely. She 
feels that her civilization is safe, for the 
‘yellow peril’’ was to her a veritable 
menace of extinction. 

Mr. Howells is not only the most dis- 
tinguished man of letters in America, 
but he is also the most courageous. In 
his graceful and suggestive London 
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‘«Films’’ in the December Hurper’s 
Magazine he openly expresses the sensa- 
tions he felt in English houses. He was 
cold. Literally and actually cold. All 
Americans are. Indeed they generally 
return to America for the purpose of 
getting warmed up again. But none 
of the others have dared speak of it 
above their breath. The outdoors of 
England is frequently warm, but their 
houses, except in midsummer, never. 
To see an American trying to talk accept- 
ably or dine becomingly with cold chills 
chasing each other up and down his or 
her spinal column, and expressing them- 
selves visibly in a certain convulsive 
movement of the teeth, is one of the hero- 
ic sights of earth. The English, thru the 
discipline of scores of generations, man- 
fully accept it, but the trans-Atlantic 
visitor yearns for one hour of the com- 
fortable atmosphere of the New York or 
Boston houses, yet until Mr. Howells 
spoke out, he never dared to tell about 
this even when he returned home. 

San Francisco is the only place in 
America like London in this respect. 
But there is this difference. The Eng- 
lish know they are shivering and pretend 
tolikeit. Perhaps, thru the influence of 
heredity, they do. But the San Fran- 
ciscan, altho the gooseflesh is standing 
out on each bit of skin, vows he has 
never thought of being cold in his un- 
heated home. Such is his sublime devo- 
tion to what the traditional view of his 
climate demands of him. After this bold 
speech on the hitherto avoided subject of 
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LIBRARY Series 


Lf 
CS) Wl 
2} lications: 





CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING 


By Mary A. JORDAN, Prof. of English Literature, Smith College 
THE COURTESIES—A HANDBOOK OF ETIQUETTE - - - 


By ELEANOR B. CLAPP 


WOMEN’S WAYS OF EARNING MONEY tsk et ys S 


By CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 
AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE EAST 


AESSRS. BARNES & CO., have included in 
their well known and very popular TEACHERS’ 


the following recent pub- 


m = net $1.00 
net 1.00 
net 1.00 


2.50 


By REAR ADMIRAL JOHN D. ForD 


HOME THOUGHTS (2 vols.) - << 
By “Cc” 


NAPOLEON, A Short Biography - 
R. M, JOHNSTON, 


net 2.40 


net. 1,00 


B 
Preller the final results of the best modern scholarship 


THE CITIZEN. A Study of the Individual and the Government - 


net 1.40 


By NATHANIEL S. SHALER, of Harvard College 


GREAT WRITERS SERIES 


With Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER. The Story of His Life and Times - 


By TupDoR JENKS 


IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE (Ready shortly) = 4s. Ge 


By Tupor JENKS 


net 1.00 


net 1.00 


Others in preparation 
(Descriptive Circular of GREAT WRITERS SERIES on application ) 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


SERIES. 


Prof. JoHN BACH McMAsTER, Editor 


A Lnbrary of American History and Exploration 
2 vols, 


DESOTO. Edited by E. G, Bourne, 
CORONADO, Edited by G, P. Winship. 


McKENZIE’S VoYAGES FROM MONTREAL. 
LEWIS AND CLARK. With account of Louisiana Purchase. 
2 vols. 

HARMON’S JOURNAL. Fur TRADERS’ 


COLDEN’S Five INDIAN NATIONS. 


Price, $1.00 each volume 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
3 vols. 


LIFE AMONG INDIANS, 1 vol. 


BUTLER’S WILD NoRTHLAND: OR A WINTER JOURNEY IN SUB-ARCTIC AMERICA. 1 vol. 
Descriptive circulars of the TRAIL MAKERS SERIES sent on application 
The above at prices given ; or 22 vols., postpaid, for $25.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


A. S. BARNES 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 


& CO., Pus 


LISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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indoor chills, the rest of Mr. Howells’ 
essay can be taken as certainly a por- 
trayal of truth. 


The Macmillan Company has issued a 
new volume by the Rt. Rev. Herbert 
Edward Ryle, D.D., who as Lord Bisho 
of Winchester holds the highest ran 
among the English ot after the 
two metropolitans. It is entitled ‘‘On 
the Church of England,’’ and is a collec- 
tion of addresses dealing with the prob- 
lems which at present confront that 
church. 


David Felmley, president of the Illi- 
nois state normaluniversity, and George 
C. Shutts, teacher of mathematics in 
the Whitewater (Wis.) state normal 
school, have issued thru Rand, McNally 
& Co., an arithmetic book number one, 
which will endeavor to overcome the 
complaint of so many of our business 
men that the graduates of the public 
schools are terribly inaccurate in figur- 
ing. This must be the fault of the in- 
struction, and in this new book constant 
and systematic drills are used to train 
the child. Also by means of ruler, scis- 
sors, various units of measure, etc., the 
process of computation will be presented 
pictorially to the young student, as noth- 
ing so engraves an abstract idea in the 
youthful mind as a good concrete illus- 
tration. Two succeeding books are an- 
nounced for the winter. 


Thorstein Veblen, assistant professor 
of political economy at the University of 
Chicago, gives the key note of his new 
book, ‘‘The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise,’’ (Charles Seribner’s Sons) in the 
sentence ‘‘No single factor in the pres- 
ent cultural situation has an importance 
equal to the business man and his work.”’ 
The business man is primarily a seeker 
for gains, and business is a strife with- 
out sentiment for the acquisition of 
wealth. It has become a ‘‘ machine pro- 
cess,’’ and in Professor Veblen’s opinion 
the future is troubled and not over bright. 
All the vast array of charitable organi- 
zations, clubs, and societies are char- 
acterized as necessarily futile to change 
the cultural trend of the ‘‘machine’”’ 
discipline. Nothing that cannot be put 
in the form of a ‘‘ business proposition ”’ 
can correct that trend. The book is 
stimulating even to those it fails to con- 
vince. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. have added a num- 
ber of attractive new books to their 
Teachers’ Library series. These books 
include ‘‘ The Citizen,’’ by Prof. Shaler, 
dean of the Scientific School of Harvard 
university. Professor Shaler is one of 
the greatest of living geologists, and his 
book ‘‘ The Individual,’’ published a few 
years ago, will be remembered as one of 
the most fascinating of the summings up 
of the latest science, couched ina litera- 
ry style which made its reading a delight 
to the non-scientific man. ‘‘The Citi- 
zen ’’ is given the sub-head of ‘‘ A Study 
of the Individual and the Government,”’ 
and ought to be a work equally enter- 
taining, and contain equally valuable 
results, that is, the restatement in a pre- 
cise and yet elegant form, by a trained 
scientific mind, of the latest som, 
of the relation between the personality 
and the state. 

Prof. Jordan’s ‘‘Correct Writing and 
Speaking,’’ Cynthia Westover Alden’s 
‘*Women’s Ways of Earning Money,”’ a 
scholarly new biography of Napoleon, 
and the entire set of the Trail Makers 
series, besides Tudor Jenks’ ‘‘In the 
Days of Chaucer,’’ and ‘‘In the Days of 
Shakespeare,’’ are included in this 
Teachers’ series of the Barnes Company. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


SURVIVAL Talking with us of the many men who had started ‘'eachers’ Agencies and the few who had 
| continued in the work, a principal who had secured many teachers here said: “The fact is, your 
success is based on the exact fits you make. You are a great sittist; in fact the School Bulletin Agency may 
be considered another illustration of the survival of the /ittest.’” We can’t endorse his English, but we hope 
there is some truth in what ne says. The Agency work is to us something like a game of chess. Apart from all 
financial considerations, every application for a teacher is to us a new problem of which we enjoy working out 
the correct solution. Sometimes it is easy enough, as when a school wants a preceptress, college graduate, to 
to teach Latin and German at 6W. We have a T — well, and it only remains to pick out 
dozen at hand any one of whom wil] fill the re- OF HE the one whom minor cousiderations make the 
most eligible. But sometimes the problem is a very difficult one, as wien we were asked to pick outa college 
president for Liberia, a while ago: or when a principal is wanted to succeed a very popular man whose retire- 
ment has left dissension in the community ; or when a drawing teacher is wanted where the subject is introduced 
against the judgment and wishes of a majority of the teachers; or where a principal mast be had who can 
manage the school and yet get along with teachers who have been in place a | while and cannot for the 
present be disturbed either in position or in methods. These are problems shat are always interest- FITTIST 


ing to the - - - - - - - - . 
THE SUHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - C.W.BARDEEN, - - SYRACUSE,N. Y. 

We furnish Specialists for all kinds of 
work. FREE. We furnish positions 


Specialization Marks This Age for all specialists. Your fee returnoe 


if we do not locate you. Fourth year. Branch Office, Townsend, Montana. W. I. Fraser, Mgr. 
Main Office, Warrensburg, Mo. One fee places your name on both books. 


WARREtNSBURG-MIDLAND TEAGHERS’ AGENCY, : 

HE B E Ss T THREE PuBLIC SOHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 

vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtoer information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HagRispura, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Coileges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address ‘irs. M. J. YVUUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
during fall and winter months and must 


Sudden Vacancies be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 


located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


A GOOD SCHOOL PENCIL 








Warrensburg, Mo. 
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SKETCHING ”’ 


EBERHARD FABER’S ‘‘STUDENTS’ PENCIL, NO. 489 
ROUND, NATURAL POLISH, AND CONTAINS A HIGH GRADE, THICK 


BLACK LEAD. MADE IN THREE DEGREES OF HARDNESS: B, HB, H 
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EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


First Pencil Factory Established in America 


The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 

AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 
METHODOLOGY Of EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONA!. - LASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 

SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADETO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
Only $1.50 a year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
duct of such clubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 


sent on application. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


KELLOGG’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. 


oe oe 
oe oe 











Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 


Muff and Gun Drill. 25 cents. 


We have scores of other valuable drills. 


Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 
Send for Catalog to— 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. . . 6: EAST oth STREET, NEW YORK 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease 


originating in impure blood 
and requiring constitutional 


treatment acting through 
and purifying the blood for 
its radical and permanent 
cure. Be sure to take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are quickly relieved by Catarrlets, 
which allay inflammation and deodorize 


discharge. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all druggists, $1. 
Catarrlets, mail order only, 50 cts. 
For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for our Book on Catarrh, No. 4. 
C. L Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THA?T I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JO Y LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN < 


NEW YORK AnD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
apectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone im advance for visiters 


MEMORY 


How to Improwe It. 


= Dr Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
eiaporaied a1 here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and carefulobservance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 
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A new variation of the selling scene in 
the story of Aladdin’s Lamp is being 
enacted in East Orange and neighboring 
New Jersey towns. An enterprising 
stranger appears at recess time near a 
school and informs the wondering chil- 
dren whom he gathers around him that 
for old rubbers, rubber boots, and rubber 
goods generally he will give jewels of 
priceless value. The children usually 
return from their homes.deden with all 
the family goloshes, and any other stray 
article of. rubber material that can be 
pulled out from cobwebby closets. For 
these accumulations the stranger gives 
out to the children cheap stones set in 
tremendously heavy ‘solid gold ’’ rings. 
The itinerant merchant is evidently 
making a profitable business trip. 


McClure-Phillips published early this 
month Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘ History of 
the Standard Oil Company.’’ When the 
history appeared in the pages of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine it attracted the widest 
attention, owing to Miss Tarbell’s repu- | 
tation, and from the documentary char- | 
acter of her evidence. In book form the 
story of this first and greatest of the 
trusts has been considerably enlarged 
and rewritten. Miss Tarbell possesses 
the art of writing in a dramatic manner 
without sacrificing the truth to the desire 
for effect. 


The Indiana Bulletins. 


The department of public instruction 
of Indiana continues this year its last 
year’s practice of issuing small bulletins 
for the general information of the teach- 





ers of the state. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


E. L. KELLOGG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR TO 
WASHINCTON 


Leaving NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 


and NEWARK 


Tuesday, December 27, 1904 





Rates, Covering All Necessary Expenses, $14.50 and $12.00, according to 
hotel selected. 


Detailed information at No. 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton Street, 390 pegotwng, Rroskiva : 113, 261 


461, 1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth 

York and vicinity, or Colin Studds, 
J. R. WOOD, 

Passenger Traffic Manager. 


AE P.A., 


Avenue, New York: an 
263 


Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent in New 
ifth Ave., New York. 
GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. 





6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 | 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 


handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep. 
# desired, and will last for years. 


For Christmas 


Do not fail to 
A set 


They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 


order a set The spoons will please you. 
of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 


pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 


HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 


(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit 


by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 


and Boston use the Lake Shore. 
“zoth Century Limited.”’ For “Book 


It affords the most complete service. 


Route of the fast 
of Trains” and information about travel over this 


toad write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pears’ 


Everyone admires a clear 
complexion. It’s an open 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions of fair 
faces. 


Sold in America and every other country. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 







¢ Alositive Reliet > — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


20° 


A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 






—— 


Mennen's (the original), 
Sample free. 



























CASH REWARD 


W': want good agents, Don't you know of 


some one who has been specially success 

ful on your local journal, or for books, 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A. M. Kellogg’s 
** How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi+ 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ** big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CU. 61 E. 9th St. New York = 
TTT TTT 


HUUECUCUUOEOSONEENEDOCUGENENOUGOOUODANOCCETD 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


The first bulletin of the year deals 
with the most important years in educa- 
tion,—namely the tirst three. During 
those three years the child gets his tools 
and learns to use them. erefore the 
three R’s must —- have an impor- 
tance that can hardly be exaggerated. 
Under reading is included the sub-heads 
of spelling and language. 

Each of the three R’s is taken up in 
turn, and a condensed but valuable ré- 
sumé is given of the fundamental princi- 

les underl ing its successful teaching. 

he child should use full statements and 
not monosyllables, he cannot write too 
clearly and rapidity of penmanship should 
be early considered. It is recognized 
that spelling cannot be taught inciden- 
— but must be the result of constant 
drilling on the rules, on groups of simi- 
larly spelled words, and in many cases of 
our erratic English orthography, on indi- 
vidual words. 

The paragraph on reading is excellent, 
emphasizing the necessity of putting the 
child at his ease and of the teacher’s 
learning to sympathize with the child. 





In the department of physical culture 
at the St. Louis exposition the jury 


awarded but one grand prize. This prize 
= — to A. G. Spalding & Brothers 
or t 


e complete ——— installed in 
the gymnasium building of the Washing- 
ton university on the fair grounds, for 
their model gymnasium in the ‘‘ model 
street ’’ playground, and for its general 
exhibit of sporting goods and parapher- 


nalia. As many foreign countries joined 
in making athletic exhibitions, A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers feel much pleased 


over their grand prize. 





Washington. 

Holiday Tour via Pen: sy!vania Railroad. 

December 27 has been selected as the 
date for the Personally-Conducted Holi- 
day Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the principal points of 
interest at the National Capital, includ- 
ing the Congressional Library and the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round 
| trip and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or 
$12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel 
selected. Rates cover accommodations 
at hotel for two days. Special side trip 
to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupon. 

or itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents; C. Studds, As- 
sistant Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, New York; or address 
| Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
‘Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Re t and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrzs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING has been used 
MOTH- 





O} ’ 

CURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 

world, Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

param And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 













lectric light 


are like Sapolio-They waste & 
* them-selves to make the world <M 
t brighter. SAPOLIO is the wih 








of house-cJeaning: 


**For over nine yea.s I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time I ha 


CONSTIPATION 


an 
njection of warm water once every 24 hours before 
[ could have an action on my bowels. Happily I 
ried Cascarets, and today I am a well man. 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you I am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity.” 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, IL 










Best For 
The Bowels 


ey WORK WHILE YOU Sag 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 2% lbs. of 

ew Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 

ea, or % ibs, Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1!b. cans 
of Spice any knd abso- 
Iutely pure, 50c.a can. @m% 


Address Mr J.1.C.5 care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
81-88 Vesey Street, New York 














SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
o* school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children 
Children are tu- 
consciously in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. | 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
ple, is related to 
both literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of schrol 
room portraits. Kach 1s 22 x 28 inches on light 
ray paper. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors. 
rice, 25c. each; two for 45¢.; five for #1.0v, 








Washington Robert E. Lee Bryan 
Linen tae Maa, Eee 
Troup 0 e wthorne 
Presidents Holmes oe 
Declaration of Irving ennyson 
Independence Longfellow Dickens 
Admiral Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 
We havea large collection. Catalog 2c. 


Send 2c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 
your School. A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


WE PUBLISH 


slarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching ef ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oatalogs free. es8 
KELLOGG £0CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabdash Ave., Ohicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 
atleubscriptions to the New York office. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School 
superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at once for cir- 
cu ddress 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY : 


stant demard for good teachers. 








Grieenth year, same manager), has 
lied hundreds of fine positions, 36 
es. at $4,000 down. Form for 

mp. Recommends heartily. Con- 





H. S. K LLOGG, Manager, - - 31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY stitoine :"carcAco 





























A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
FISHER = ACENCY 
A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn = 
4 Ashburton Place, Bostoo. 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michiean Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
INCORPORATED 1851 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through te ear. 

Membership now extends through school year 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 

Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tonictont Poachers, ‘Assists Teachers 

3 East [4th St., New York JouN C. RookweLt, Manager. 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 
INSURANCE COMPANY S2!NcFIELD, mass. 
JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 








b] 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS era 

1893 1903 of Gains 

Premtam Income........ __...... $2,947,516.29 $6,136, 253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 _1,394,496.90 119.52 
| See $3,582, 766.39 87.530, 750.84 110.19 

Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insared, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 ®169,668,456.00 102.56 
Su plus, December 31.. ........ #1.020,316.96  %2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE CO [PANY HAS yo TO ItS POLICY HOLDERS IN 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 ndowments Matured, #4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, sis, 073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $33,590.999.39 Liabilities, $30,948,508 01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitions teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounvATIoNs which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable, «oly #1.50 a Year. 


EB. L. KF. LLOGG * C2... 61 East Ninth St.. New York 








— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Caguatneett in the House 














Do not fail te visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L. Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching 


This remarkable 
at 





valuable to the av- 
erage teacher of 
any published. In 
a plain, sensible, 
direct manner the 
author notes the 
chief faults in 
school 
ment, in disci 

line, in metho 8, 
in aims, in mora 
training, and how 
to avoid them. We 
have never known 
a superintendent 
who failed to en- 
thusiastically rec- 
ommend the 
book. It has been 
recently adopted 





JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. by the states of 


Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. St has been 
used by hundreds of county institutes. There is no 
teacher who can not wnty it y= profit Chapters I. 
to V.arenew. It contains: Pa L,7 Mistakes i = 
Aim ; IL., 21 Mistakes in School M anagement ; Hy. 
Mistakes in ty may - aoe V,,28 Mistakes in Method” 
V.,14 Mistakes in Moral Training. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 

If you know how to gain and retain the attention of 

our pupils half of the battle is won. You will easily 
be successful. If not, school life will be a burden. One 
of the most successful teachers has written the best 
book on this subject. It contains: I. Genera) Prin- 
ciples ; II. Kinds of Attention ; III. Characteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention ; V. Es- 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in securing "and 
Retaining Attention: VI. How to Control a Class; VII. 
Methods of Stimnlating and Controlling a Desire for 
ay ay ; VIII. How to ges and Develop the De- 
sire for Menta! Activity: IX. Distracting Attention ; 
X. Training the Power of Attention ; XI, General Sug- 
50 cents. 


How to Keep Order. 

This is one of the most practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, and 
re read by every young teacher and everv teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. If 
you fail in keeping order you failin everything. The 
service and suggestions given in this book come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
not todo. The study of it will show you the way to 
success in discipline, 15 cents. 

Special rates for quantities on application Address 


€. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61E 9thSt , N.Y. 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive|stencil designs 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw. 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2, They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 


gestions. 





Charts, and the following samples: 
One 10c. Map, ‘one Sc. Language 
Stencil. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St. N.Y. 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR O., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 





East 17th St., NEW YORK 








